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ABSTRACT 

This monograph is composed of papers from the first 
National Conference on School Recognition Programs. School 
recognition programs vary considereUDly, but they do acknowledge 
schools that perform well (winners) and have recognizable public 
relations value. Consequently, school recognition programs have 
substantial potential for educational improvement. Papers include: 
(1) "Introduction: School Recognition Programs— From Fad to 
Institution?" (E. A. Wynne); (2) "Characteristics of an Ideal 
Recognition Program" (E. A. Wynne); (3) "Five Recognition Programs" 
f'D. J. Peterson); (4) "Technical Issues in Designing and Implementing 
School Recognition Programs" (G. K. Memdeville cmd L. W. Anderson); 
(5) "Criteria of Success in School Recognition Programs" (B. Rowan); 
and (6) "School Recognition Programs: Controlling or Empowering?" (T. 
Astuto) . The five programs described by D. J. Peterson include: the 
National Elementary School Recognition Program and the National 
Secondary School Recognition Program sponsored by the U.S. Department 
of Education; the California School Recognition Program sponsored by 
the California State Department of Education; the South Carolina 
School Incentive Reward Program sponsored by the South Carolina State 
Department of Education; the Quality Instruction Incentives Program 
sponsored by the Dade County (Florida) Public Schools and the United 
Teachers of Dade; and the For Character School Recognition Program 
sponsored by the University of Illinois (Chicago) . (SLD) 
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INTRODUCTION 

SCHOOL RECOGNITION PROGRAMS— FROM FAD TO INSTITUTION? 

Within the past seven years, the idea of school recognition prograns has 
■oved frcM the status of s novel proposal, ts sporadic experimentation, 
through birth as a possibly transitory fad, and has now apparently reached the 
stage of institutionalization. The nr,*xt potential step is the level of 
widespread diffusion. Of course, there is no assurance this Hill occur. The 
developments, however, in the recent past, reveals that the underlying idea 
possesses aany underrated attractions. 

Recent History \^ 

One early proposal for the creation of such prograas was uttered in 19S0. 
Then, io 1982, the Ford Foundation funded a two-year progran to identify 
conspicuously promising high schools in low-incoie couunities. Following 
this precedent, in 1983 Secretary Bell announced the comencenent of a 
national /federal prograa to identify excellent public high schools, and that 
program has since expanded. Despite the enthusiasn underlying these Measures, 
the Ford progran expired, per plan, and the Federal progran, which still 
operates, has not yet established an institutional base via the passage of 
authorizing legislation. But, since 1984, legislatures in California, South 
Carolina and Florida have authorized their state education departments to put 
into operation systems for conspicuously recognizing public schools with 
noteworthy performance records. Other states are contemplating similar 
measures. 
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The nature of theae state prograas varies considerably. Still, there are • 
important conon elenents: winners are publicly identified; prograis cover 
both eleaentary and secondary education; funds are annually appropriated for 
the nanageient of the programs and for the provision of certain awards; and ^ 
the state education departments play important roles in the operation of the 
programs. But the programs also have diverse points of difference: some 
legislation delegates considerable program authority to local school districts ^ 
(and even requires employee cooperation in adopting and designing programs); 
the value of the awards, and the forms of awards distributed, vary widely; and 
the criteria for earning recognition differ. € 

In addition to such state-based systems, other structures for providing 
recognition have developed— for example, one national system maintained by 
Burger King (aimed more at principals than schools), and another system in the € 
Chicago area sponsored hy the University of Illinois at Chicago. A national 
conference on school recognition programs occurred in late Harch in Hiani. 

At a superficial level, it is easy to see why such programs have begun to € 
catch on. They do not require large amounts of funds. They seem upbeat. 
They have a certain public relations appeal— after all, who should be publicly 
against recognizing excellent schools? Indeed, schools, by the very nature of M 
their typical instructional prograas, with honor rolls and other techniques, 
are already deeply involved in making distinctions about others' competency. 
And, unlike merit pay, school recognition programs do not directly attack i 
powerful forces such as teacher unions. Finally, it is no coincidence that 
the three state programs created so far have appeared in states led by 
dramatic education Innovators, skilled at communication and inage-making: Bill i 
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Honig In California, Governor Riley in South Carolina, and a nedley of 
reformers in Florida. 
Strengths and Drawbacks 

At a aore profound organizational level, there are iaporlant strengths 
and drawbacks to such prograas, which deserve greater professional 
recognition. All energetic and aabitlous people desire faae— conspicuous 
public praise. Thus, public systeas of recognition are an inportant, 
ingenious, and aoderate cost way of exercising Influence over education. Such 
systeas distribute faae to educators and schools which aeet the systeas* 
criteria. Itius, recognition systeas have the potential for notably shifting, 
in the longer run, aany educational priorities. This potential is especially 
significant in public education, where the current systeas for distributing 
recognition (or faae) are relatively diffuse and of probleaatic legltiaacy. 

Most educators realize that aabitious and active adainistrators are 
usually busily engaged in iaage-aanageaent: in insuring that they are 
publicly Identified with laudable activities associated with their schools and 
that eabarassing news is countered or buried. Such patterns are coaaon aaong 
successful administrators in all areas of life— in politics, business, finance 
and the araed forces. The peculiar challenge in education arises because too 
aany of the publicly '^laudable activities" of schools deal with peripheral, or 
not-too-iaportant aatters: having good athletic teams, or elaborate buildings 
or grounds, or aany students attending prestigious colleges— when such 
attendance is aore to the credit of the students' faailies than their high 
school. Again, aany schools aake auch ado about their pupil/teacher ratios, 
even though research discloses little or no relationship between the ranges of 
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ratio typically found In schools and liproved pupil learning. The recognition # 
prograas propose that acre rigorous and well-conceived criteria be applied in 
assessaent and that the assessment re.Ty on careful infornation gathering and 
analysis. • 

The laportance of aanaging the distribution of faae has been recognized 
by the initiators of aany other well knoim systeis of granting awards. 
Consider, for exaiple, the Nobel Prizes, the Pulitizer Prizes, the Acadeay • 
Awards, or the elaborate systeas of recognition (for heroisa) applied by the 
anted forces of all aodem societies. Soae of these systeas provide cash 
awards, as well as conspicuous racognltlon. It is apparent, however, that • 
Buch of the lapact of the systeas in their fields depends on the public 
prestige associated with recognition— though that prestige aay ultlaately be 
translated, by winners, into iaproveaent of their econoaic status. 6 

My appreciation of the powerful force of such award programs began aany 
years ago, when a friend of aine deeply coaaltted hiaself to the field of 
nuclear physics. He was an extreaely able person. Still, his dedication # 
rciquired considerable econoaic sacrifice and enoraous professional 
involveaent. There were aany ways he could aake acre aoney than through 
pursuing research in physics. But he wanted to eventually win the Nobel % 
Prize. So far, he has not won his prize, but he is still a contender. His 
coaaitaent deaonstrated to ae the powerful energies that an iaportant prize 
systea can aobilize. And I am certain that the noteworthy pace of developnent <g 
in aany of the physical sciences In our era has been strongly influenced by 
the existence of such prize systeas. They have attracted able people to these 
fields, and established goals for then to strive toward. Conceptually, there ^ 
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is no reason why prizes to entities such as whole schools-- as well as 
individuals— should not gradually produce equivalent effects in education. 
Challenges Ahead 

Wiile recognition programs have shifted froi being fads toward 
institutionalization, wanj of their lajor developaental challenges still lie 
ahead. SoMtiaes, things becoae institutionalized and still eventually 
expire, and sonetiaes things that are institutionalized evolve destructive 
policies. The very potential power recognition prograas may lobilize is one 
source of danger. That power uy be applied toward wrong ends; the prograas 
■ay reward bad policies and practices or aay be directed towards trivial 
priorities. Indeed, so far we probably have not had enough serious analysis 
of tbe recognition criteria the prograas apply. My sense is that the present 
prograas largely involve the application of auch off-the-shelf philosophy and 
technical apparatus. This pattern is understandable. It has enabled the 
programs to aove ahead with relatively few coaplicat ions— always an iaportant 
asset in a coaparatively novel activity. Such criteria have also allowed the 
prograas to satisfy an iaportant body of potential critics— the educators and 
schools that have dedicated themselves to satisfying the previous popular 
professional criteria. However, it will gradually become necessary for the 
programs to shift their criteria onto a new plane. 

The shift should frankly recognize that the programs constitute a new 
player in the education game, with original capabilities. Those capabilities 
allow the prograas to enlist soae additional persons in the process of 
defining criteria,and to identify criteria which have been coaparatively 
disregarded by the previous informal systems. New or revised criteria will 
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stimulate the recognition systens to collect different data and subject the 
data collected to novel forms of analyses. Furtheraore, there should 
gradually be greater intersysten comunication aaong programs, and even 
intellectual controversy about the merits of different types of criteria and 
modes of awards. These matters should be examined and debated. Such 
exchanges will heighten the accountability and, ultimately, the legitimacy of 
the systems. 

For example, so far the Secretary's program has not provided recognition 
for a single public senior or Junior high school In the whole City of Chicago 
system. There are about 150 such schools. As someone with oonsldtrable 
contact with that system, I do not believe this recognition pattern fklrly 
reflects the true quality of the Chicago educational system. There are some 
poor public schools in the city, but also some excellent ones— especially 
considering the extraordinary challenges they face. And a number of suburban 
schools around the city's rim have attained recognition, as well as ao*e city 
private schools. I do not know whether any Chicago public schools have chosen 
to participate and/or if the program's criteria make it unreasonably hard for 
Chicago public schools to win. In any event, this pattern suggests that the 
criteria or application process of the Secretary's program deserve, at least, 
a searching analysis. 

The fact that if the programs move toward a new intellectual plane, the 
evolution will be accompanied by increased controversy should not be 
surprising. Greek myths Inform us that the Trojan War was provoked when Hera, 
the Godess of Discord, threw an apple, labelled "to the fairest," into a trio 
of three other godesses. The resulting dispute led to the War. Furthermore, 
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one does not need to be a cynical Machivelllan to laaglne that some criteria 
and award decisions nay be affected by More that purely scientific priorities. 
Still, I ai of the caap which contends that education, at the present, suffers 
from the doalnance lany poorly analyzed and conflicting goals. From this 
perspective, recognition prograju appear to be a good tool for refining our 
philosophical discourse— to the benefit of most pupils and practising 
educators. 

The fact that ubltious local educators and political leaders have become 
Interested in the creation and operation of recognition programs will greatly 
fissist the process of iaprovement. The recently forawd tysteis, or those 
being born, are takiiig on lives of their own end will probably develop 
different emphases and priorities. The matter has attained a certain organic 
nature. Vith a little luck, for the rest of our lives, we will see 
recurring— >and perhaps intensifying—controversies about the design and 
operation of these systems. The effects of such disputes should, on the 
whole, be very beneficial to education. 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF AN IDEAL RECOGNITION PROGRAM ^ 

Edward A. Wynne 

College of Education ^ 
University of Illinois at Chicago 

The key aii of school recognition programs should be to encourage 
educators to inprove the effectiveness of the schools in ifhich they work. * 
Recognition prograas should not aainly aii to dole out praise, resources, and 
encourageient to deserving schools— virtuous though such distribution uy be. 
Instead, the objective is to foster change for the better. It Is true that, ^ 
at this tiae, recognition prograas have only Halted resources to distribute. 
Their potential for generating change, however, is considerably greater than 
the SUB of these resources. < 

If the number of recognition programs or the resources they allocate 
increase— and I propose they should— their power to foster desirable change 
will grow. Indeed, it obable that the nodest nuaber of progress now < 
existing is Just about the right anount. The nuaber represents a healthy rate 
of growth but the rate is not so fast as to overeitend our capabilities in 
administration and concept development. < 

FAME 

Recognition programs can be a powerful engines for fostering change 
because fame and other public rewards are a aajor aeans of human activation. 
And, in the case of schools, the current systems for distributing such 
benefits often operate in an inefficient and random fashion. It is true that 
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nany able school administrators dedicate considerable energy to project 
attractive inages for their schools* Generating such liages is especially 
conplicated in education, since tha visible characteristics of so-called 
effective schools are hard to define. But ioages are the outcoae of 
visibility. 

Iiage Managenent 

Despite such visibility probleas» aBbitlous administrators find ways to 
attract public recognition. They develop winning high school teams. They 
keep their schools and grounds neat and attractive. Ttiey strive to have their 
graduates accepted by good colleges. If test score results are published they 
try to have students earn high test scores. They assiduously cultivate the 
local media* and they energetically strive to suppress bad news. 

All of these activities are indirect measures of administrative 
competence. Most of them have some positive connection with running an 
objectively good school. However, such activities represent only a moderate 
fraction of the elements of educational excellence. Indeed, the too-vigorous 
pursuit of such activities may even lead a school to distort its operations in 
educationally unsound ways. 

Image Management Elsewhere 

Problems of image management are not unique to educators. Leaders of all 
important institutions are concerned with image management and the attainment 
of recognition and fame. However, in the case of leaders in other systems— in 
industry, politics, government, and finance— a richer and more profound 
variety of measures of efficiency are available to voters, customers, 
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stockholders and other constituencies. Unfortunately, In the case of 
education* the seil-superflclal criteria sketched above are among the best 
assessment tools usually available. 

This barrenness of assessment measures means too many schools and 
educators nIII adopt undesirable operating goals. Either they will become 
excessively concerned with image-management, in the worst sense, or succumb to 
the temptations of withdrawal. Such schools lead a lotus-like existence and 
eschew the pursuit of all difficult goals. 

Purthermorei irrelevant competition discourages the strong. Many 
potentially able educators turn mwmy from their profession to work In other 
environments: environments where there is a more rational relationship 
between the logical goals of their work and the activities which win them 
praise or keep them out of trouble. Perhaps this is one way of interpreting 
the reports of former educators who have left the field for other employment. 
They miss their contact with children; however, they find their new profit^ 
oriented environments are rore wholesome work sites. 

Narrow Criteria 

Finally, we should realize that the current popular criteria for school 
efficiency— which I have briefly listed— focus on a restricted pool of 
schools. Such schools typically exist in peculiarly advantaged situations. 
This does not mean that no schools in low-income communities can win popular 
praise. But the contemporary criteria give preponderant weight to policies 
and programs typical in high-budget schools, serving affluent communities. 
Such criteria provide few Incentives for lower budget schools to strive for 
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public recognition, nor dio they encourage planners to develop Moderate-cost 
Kays of providing better ::}uality service to pupils and faailies. 

All of this neans that the school recognition loveient represents an 
important force for educational iiprovement . . It can generate revised and more 
wholesoie goals for our schools. Such goals lay provide educators with 
desired recognition plus constructive challenges. The new goals lay be 
especially significant Just because, as I emphasized , the current incentive 
envlromeiits around our schools are so barr«n. Due to this iapoverishaent, 
even relatively aoderate changes aay have disproportionate benefits. 

Let us now consider the basic characteristics of an ideal school 
recognition program. I rDalise no prograas can be created all at once, in an 
ideal fora. CoaproKlses will be necessary. Also, soae listeners will 
undoubtedly differ with iaportant elenents of ay aodel. Still, the aodel can 
provide an intellectual focus for discussion. It can also set the sta^e for 
the presentations occurring throughout this iaportant conference. 

PROPORTION AND CATEGORIES OF WINNERS 

Awards Cause Discord 

It Is interesting to recall that the alleged trigger for the Trojan War 
was the act of Hera, goddess of discord. She threw an apple, labelled "To the 
fairest,** into a group of other goddessses. The resulting disputes and 
tensions eventually led to the Var. The distribution of awards, no aatter how 
well-intentioned, Is an activity fraught with tension. Indeed, perhaps the 
only alternative worse than recognizing aerit is Maintaining an environment 
where we are publicly indifferent to it or reward it in a random and 
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personalistic fashion. But if we deliberately recognize the tensions ifflpliclt 
in the process of recognition, we can teiper lany of our problems. 

An ideal program, over a reasonable period of time, must provide 
recognition or awards for a relatively large number of effective schools in 
different circumstances. Conversely, a program which only recognizes a 
proportionately small number of participating schools will only motivate the 
few schools which appear to be potential winners. And non-wlnners will 
usually spend their time deprecating the program to all concerned. 

Many Categories of Winners 

The Ideal prograi nIII create a variety of forms or levels of winners. 
Mot only elementary and secondary, but also large and small schools. There 
can also be levels of winning— first, second or third place, or semi-finalists 
and the like. Top level winners might be barred from competing for several 
years. Schools could additionally be divided according to their proportions 
of pupils from low income families. Over a period of three or four 
recognition cycles, perhaps thirty or forty percent of the schools that 
persistently choose to compete should attain some significant form of 
recognition. 

This matter of distributing recognition serves to distinguish school 
recognition programs from programs to recognize individual merit— such as 
teacher recognition programs. Both types of programs have their peculiar 
virtues. But teacher recognition programs face a special challenge. There 
are over two million teachers— and less than one hundred thousand schools. No 
combination of all the teacher award programs now in operation, or proposed, 
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holds the pronlse of publicly recognizing lore than a alnute fraction of all 
teachers: perhaps no aore than one or two percent at best. 

Any system of recognition which can only hope to Identify a snail 
proportion of participants Is setting Itself up for trouble. This principle 
Is well known to skilled teachers mo plan classroon award systems providing 
■any forns and varied levels of recognition to pupils. Conversely, it is 
conceptually possible to Manage school recognition programs so that 
substantial proportions of eligible schools win soie fori of recognition. 
This does not sean all Jealousy and tacit acriaony will be abolished. 
However, at least the pool of recognised schools can be large enough to serve 
to countervail prograa critics. 

Voluntary Participation 

I should also aention the aatter of voluntary or aandatory participation 
in conpetltlon. At this time, voluntary participation is acre desirable. He 
all are faalllar with the nany school and progran accreditation systeas now 
operating. One reason the validity of those prograas has decayed is they are 
aandatory. Because schools aust attain certification to stay in operation, an 
enoraous responsibility is placed on certification agencies. That pressure 
has underained the rigor of aany such well-intentioned agencies. A voluntary 
prograa, however— especially if participation and losing are kept 
confidential— peralts a school to excuse its non-winning. It also peralts the 
prograa to be relatively rigorous, without aaklng too aany eneales. 
Eventually, if recognition prograas are conspicuously successful, it will be 
harder for educators to refuse to coapete. But that problea and the 
opportunity it presents lie ahead. 

■ \ 
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BENEFITS FROM RECOGNITION ^ 
There is already considerable variety aaong the benefits provided to 
winning schools in the existing prograns. And undoubtedly, other forns of 
rewards can and will be devised. But the topic can be considered in general ^ 
terms. 

Money I prestige and faae are all foras of rewards. Fame is siaply the 
outcome of a process that makes a person or organization the subject of € 
conspicuous, persisting public praise. Suppose we put up, in some permanent 
place, a beautiful statue celebrating the importance of education. And then 
we annually engrave the names of the awarded achools and their faculties on # 
the statue's base (a little like the tradition of the ancient Roaan triuaphal 
arch). Such a measure might do as much to motivate people as giving each 
teacher $100 or $250. Or suppose the winners' names were announced before an # 
audience of 25,000 specially assembled for that purpose? Or if we had the 
names of the winners announced through being spelled out by skywriting 
airplanes? # 

The means I propose are not cheap. They use money and other resources. 
My point is that, as Shakespeare recognized, fame is a powerful spur to 
achievement. It may be wiser to use a program's resources to buy honorable € 
and conspicuous recognition for winners, compared to limited increases in 
their budgets or staff salaries. In any event, here is a wonderful arena for 
the exercise of imagination and flexibility. The ideal distribution of fame f 
among top and lower level winners is a complex matter. But this is exactly 
why recognition programs should proceed on an incremental basis and learn by 
doing and reflecting. f 
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CRITERIA: AN APPROPRIATE SOURCE OF CONTROVERSY 

Clear Criteria 

If prograas are designed to promote change, they mvat couunlcate to 
potential applicants exactly what foras of conduct and policies will earn 
recognition. They aust articulate crlterlai and the criteria aust be 
reasonable » precise and clear. 

Clarity and precision Kill invite crltldsa. Pec »ld aay well choose to 
object If they lose and can easily see how and why they did not win. But soae 
level of such criticisa is auoh to be desired. In the long run, it will 
stiBulate the refineaent of prograa operation and elevate public discourse 
about school excellence. I aa soaewhat troubled that our current recognition 
prograas have proceeded so far without serious public discussion of the 
criteria they are applying— as If those criteria were delivered like the Ten 
Coaaandaents. In the end, such continuing antl-lntellectuallsm will severely 
handicap program developnent. 

Inevitability of Controversy 

It is true that alaost everybody believes he knows how to identify a good 
school. But careful listeners quickly discover the definitions applied by 
such persons— when they are clearly articulated— reflect significant 
dlsagreeaents. Thus, I aa sure that aost randoaly chosen, foraally qualified 
persons will not all designate the saae schools as their excellent schools. 
The aany controversies we now see affecting Aaerlcan education— about 
dropouts, expectations for pupils, the relative laportance of discipline and 
hoaework, and the appropriate relationships between principals and teachers— 
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are all evidence of such differences. I realize that lany t .alnistrators are 
effective because they can obscure differences aaong co-workers. But a 
recognition prograi is partly supposed to generate Nholesone controversy about 
priorities. It should be cleaz'ly saying soie things are good and, at least 
iiplicitly, that certain other apparently good things are not so good. 

Two Exaaples 

Let M be concrete. I Interviewed a ghetto high school principal. She 
spoke lucidly and foroefUlly about her school's policy of "encouraging** 
unaotivatad pupils who paasad Um age of required attendance to leave her ^ 
■ohool, and perhapa to pursue alternative educational prograas. She believed 
this practice increased the efficiency and aorale of her staff and the 
reaaining pupils. She hoped aost of the pushouts went out Into other 
education prograns. Her first priority, however, was to change the 
environaent in her school. Her conduct aay have been, arguable, raising the 
school's dropout rate. Has she running a good school? Or would it have been 
a better school with a slightly lower dropout rate, with nore underaotivated 
pupils drifting throughout the school (and there are aany of such schools)? 

Of course, aost of us would agree that an ideal high school— even in a 
low-incoae coaaunity— would have no dropouts and no drifting pupils. However, 
if there were few or no ideal schools available, I aa sure that aany inforaed 
persons would differ on the weight (whether pro or con) to be given to the 
principal's pushout policy. 

To take another eiaaple, ay iapression froa the available data Is that 
about thirty to forty percent of the public schools in Aaerica authorize 
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teachers to apply corporal punishient to pupils under certain circuastances. 
Can such a school be an excellent school? My speculation is that soae of the 
schools designated as winners in soae of the existing prograis do authorize 
teachers to apply corporal punishaent. Does this aean such punishaent is not 
inconsistent with educational excellence? If so, it light be useful for that 
fact to be clearly artlculatc^d so that other educators can be Inforaed about 
that opinion. 



NimCRX: A GOOD THING 

To encourage Hiiicry 

Clarity and precision are also desirable because they will help persuade 

all concerned that a prograi's decision process is not personalistic, and 
prone to Manipulation and favor itisa. It will further allow more future 
participants to see what policies they will have to aiaic to try to become 
winners. 

As I eaphasized, the first goal of recognition prograas is to foster 
Biaicry— >to have ordinary schools adopt the policies of acre successful 
schools. But Biaicry cannot occur unless the desired practices are spelled 
out with soae precision. Siaply recognizing schools because their pupils have 
relatively good reading scores probably does provide not enough inforaation. 

Tensions Between Outcoae and Process 

Most educators now want their pupils to attain good test scores. Their 
problea is that they do not know what to do to attain that effect. The 
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teachers to apply corporal punlshnent to pupils under certain circuastances. 
Can such a school be an excellent school? Hy speculation is that some of the 
schools designated as winners in some of the existing programs do authorize 
teachers to apply corporal punishment. Does this Man such punishient is not 
inconsistent with educational excellence? If so, it might be useful for that 
fact to be clearly articulated so that other educators can be informed about 
that opinion. 
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practices of winning schools should be described— In a tliely, clear and 
conspicuous fashion— so non-winners can understand how to laprove. In sum, 
recognition aust walk a fine line between identifying (a) the coaparatlvely 
good learning outcoaes it praises and (b) the processes associated with good 
outcoaes. Too eaphatlc a focus on outcoaes aay leave non-winners confused 
about how to attain desirable goals. Too eaphatlc a focus on schools having 
*'rlght'* processes aay lead us fcoward the current oertlflcatlon trap. In this 
trap, schools are largely classified on the basis of whether they have certain 
prograas or bodies of certified staff. There Is too little concern for aach 
school's objective efficacy. 
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LEGITIMACY 

Recognition programs lust have legitiaacy. They nust be logically 
plausible and appear to be fair to the inp^rtant actors concerned. This does 
not lean that everyone Must be satisfied. That would be the counsel of 
perfection. Indeed, I have already even proposed that it is tine for the 
prograas to be exposed to a little sore controversy— which can undernine 
legitinacy. And so another careful distinction uust be drawn. 

Being logically plausible means that the philosophic foundation of the 
prograi— what it views os virtue— is evident and basically defensible to the 
audience concerned. Then, a justifiable technology of Inforaation collecting 
and analysis aust be applied. It is not; coincidental that two of the 
workshops at this conference are focused on the topics of prograa criteria and 
the technology of analysis. The appearance of fairness aeans prograa 
initiators nust enlist the help of talented and significant persons in 
designing and nanaging the program—so losers cannot easily say the whole 
thing was rigged. 

It is desirable that aany persons involved in developing the program have 
ties with what might be called the education establishment. But the pool of 
legit imators should extend beyond educators to encompass parents and 
intellectuals. Otherwise, adaptation and flexibility will be inhibited. It 
will not be healthy if recognition programs only apply the criteria that 
existed before the establishment of such programs. After all, the programs 
have novel capabilities for gathering and p lyzing information— so they 
should cast their nets to collect novel facts. 
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More effective programs will project an liage of longevity to observers; 
they should not have a transitory character. This will encourage educators to 
go through the tedious work of revising their priorities to eventually become 
eligible for an award. One- or two- shot recognition systems will not provide 
such an Incentive. The concept of persistence suggests the need for 
government sponsorship— since legislation can provide a base for regularity 
and persistence. However, many Important non-governmental award systems have 
been established and iiave persisted in America and elsewhere— eaaiples are the 
Nobel Prizes, the Pulitzer Prizes, and the Academy Awards. There are no 
rmasons why similar systems might not be established for schools. Indeed, at 
this early stage of development, a variety of forms of recognition should be 
tested. Non-govei«nc!?Rtal programs provide one important alternative model. 

APPLYING AND BEING EVALUATED 

Reasonably Simple Applications 

He must consider the exact mechanics of applying and being evaluated. 
The design of this process faces several hurdles. The application process 
should not be too cumbersome. Othernlse, It will be based In favor of schools 
with the resources and time to complete complex applications. People will not 
be encouraged to run good schools, but to become good at completing 
applications. The application data should not be too complicated for the 
program to evaluate. Programs will also be tempted to solely solicit off-the- 
shelf data from schools, to simplify completing applications. But, In many 
schoolSf the quality of such data are low. Thus, the process of evaluation 
may become very constrained. 
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Site Visits: Their Purpose 

Site visits are often or always used; their purposes, however, lust be 
carefully structured. If not, the legitiiacy of the evaluation will be 
coiproaised. Losers will feel they lost because they did not hit it off with 
sou visitor, instead of Meting some objective criteria. Or %'inning aay 
depend too auch on the writing skills or reputation of different visitors, 
coipared to the quality of the school. 

Let Be anplify the topic of site visiting with uy personal eiperience as 
a visitor. Once, when I aade a visit, I lentioned to the principal that I did 
not find the school's honor roll publicly posted. And having a postad honor 
roll was one of about fifty criteria prascribed in the progro involved. The 
school had checked "Yes" for that question on the application fora. The 
principal and I toured the halls. Eventually, in a seai-abashed Banner he 
agreed there was not an honor roll. Students received honor roll recognition 
on their report cards, but nothing was publicly posted. The lack of the roll 
and other incidental defects caused a well-run school to only aake second 
place. But ay site visit Judgaent was not subjective. I was sent largely to 
see if the program's relatively objective criteria were being fulfilled, not 
to apply ay philosophy of school aanageaent. If the principal felt the honor 
roll Batter was petty, he got upset at the prograa and not the visitor. And 
he had to adait the prograa was straightforward. This is part of what 
legit iaacy aeans. 
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Relying on Test Scores 

I 

When we oention legltlnacy, we should say soie things about using pupil 
test scores as criteria. Interschool coiparlsons of pupil test score results 
face significant technical barriers. 

There Is first the latter of ''weighting'* such coiparlsons aiong schools, 
to allow for socioeconoilc differences In pupils' failly backgrounds. Another 
technique soie programs have tried Is to evaluate an Individual school's 
record of liproveiient over tlie. Then, It Is Important to keep In alnd 
changes In the populations served by a school. In the Chicago school systei, 
■any principals have attaipted to have their schools designated as open 
•nrollMnt schools. Such a designation does not necessarily Man they will 
stop serving children froi low Incoae faallles. However, it does lean that 
the aotlvatlon of their current pupils* faillles aay be soMwhat different 
than their previous pupil population. 

Again, there are variations aaong the objective tests applied In 
different systens. How will the evaluation process account for this? 

Finally, the persistent operation of any significant recognition program 
which strongly relies on test scores will gradually activate schools to cheat 
in test adilnlstratlon. Indeed, if a recognition program cannot stir up any 
school Interest in test cheating, perhaps the program does not have adequate 
public Impact. There should be a monitoring system to Insure the basic data 
are relatively honest. (Discrete questions to students, by site visitors, 
might be a good way of monitoring test administration in competing schools*, 
indeed, tlje threat of such future questioning could be a useful deterrent to 
cheating. ) 
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OTHER RECOGNITION SYSTEMS 
In conclusion, let le say soie thing about recognition systems In a acre 
general light. We all sense that there are aany powerful and long-persisting 
foras of public recognition systeis. These Include: the Nobel Prizes; the 
Pulltlzer Prizes; the awards of nobility, which are still viewed as Uportant 
in democratic Great Britain; the elaborate systems of recognition of pupil 
academic and athletic merit now found in many of our schools; and the 
recognitions in both amateur and professional athletics for winning teams and 
successful athletes. And mj list could be eipanded. But I will subject one 
mature system to more ei tended analysis: the system of medals used by the 
armed services in all contemporary countries— but, particularly, the systems 
now applied in the American armed services. 

American Military Medals 

It is true that that system largely focuses on individual recognition. 
But, as I have suggested, there are many parallels between the conceptual 
challenges facing systems of eicher individual or collective recognition. In 
addition, all modern military organizations have relatively complex systems 
for making comparisons about the efficiency of different subordinate units. 
However, since the criteria applied in such comparisons are necessarily 
specialized, they do not have a significant public history. 

There are a variety of levels of military awards to individuals. The 
more prestigious ones go to people who work where motivation is most important 
and difficult—showing courage in combat where one*s life is at serious risk. 
(For myself, I wonder where our current systems of recognition actually award 
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the schools with the hardest Jobs.) Still, there are lesser levels of 
military awards, specifically applying to non-coibat situations. 

Important awards are distributed in elaborate formal ceremonies. The 
highest combat award, the Congressional Medal of Honor, is usually personally 
awarded by the President. In the case of many other awards, assemblies of 
service members are gathered to witness the occasions. The existence of these 
assemblies provides the winners with public recognition— a form of fame— and 
reminds the persons assembled that they too My be able to mimic the winner's 
courage and earn similar recognition. 

Written Citations 

Important military awards are accompanied by written citations. They 
describe the feats involved in clear and dramatic terms. The citations are 
read as part of the awarding process. American service members do not usually 
wear their medals after receiving their awards. But they are expected to 
wear ribbons on their uniforms, which symbolize their different awards, and 
which can be interpreted by informed persons. 

In addition to deliberate individual awards, certain classes of automatic 
awards—recognized by medals and ribbons— are also provided. There are medals 
for serving in particular, predefined combat theatres of action. These can be 
supplemented with small battle stars, one for each defined combat campaign the 
wearer participated in. There are other medals for marksmanship, good 
conduct, and so on. There is also a tradition of awarding particular ribbons 
to all service members serving in units which have earned special distinction. 
Units are also entitled to attach battle streamers to their unit flags. Each 
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^^treamer signifies a particular action in which the unit participated. 
Particular streaaers aay even signify battles fought over one hundred years 
ago. 

All awards worn by individuals are evinced not only by medals , and the 
right to wear ribbons, but also by written entries in individual personnel 
records. 

Other Countries 

Soie International practices vary in awarding ■ilitary honors and are 
quite interesting, in the Soviet ArMd Forces, service leabers routinely wear 
their mctuftl Mdals on their uniforas. In Britain, winners of sore 
significant aiiards, even after they are civilians, conventionally place the 
initials of their awards (D.S.N.) after their naMs on dociaents. In the 
Gernan Arny during Nor Id War II, special efforts were nade to have important 
decisions about individual coiibat awards aade within about twenty four hours 
of cofflbat incidents, so deserved aedals were quickly awarded. 

In the American services, considerable effort has also gone into the 
operation and design of these diverse systens. During the Vietnaa War, all 
decisions about the award of the Congressional Medal of Honor were personally 
reviewed by the Joint Chiefs of Staff of the araed services. 

In World War II, President Roosevelt and Aray Chief of Staff Marshall 
corresponded about the criteria to be applied in awarding aedals to soldiers 
aedals for overseas service. Marshall favored providing soldiers with such 
awards iaaediately after they arrived abroad. Roosevelt felt this was too 
easy. Soaeone aight earn two or aore different awards after one lengthy plane 
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trip. Marshall argued that Americans making the sacrifice of serving abroad 
needed some immediate sign of recognition. Roosevelt finally acceded. This 
issue is not whether Marshall or Roosevelt was correct; instead, the point is 
that two such busy, able, and important people saw such issues are worthy of 
detailed attention. 

Implications 

Every particular recognition system has its own frame of reference. 
Thus, it is far easier to identify and describe individual physical courage 
than to Identify and describe good schools. And the military system Is 
relatively mature; It has taken hundreds of years to attain Its current levels 
of development. 

Still, tlie persistence and refinement of many systems of public 
collective and individual recognition is a striking phenomenon. It is 
powerful evidence that such systems are important tools for motivating human 
beings. It is a good thing that we are beginning to seriously apply this tool 
to our elementary and secondary schools. Let us hope our process of 
application continues its current course of development. 
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FIVE RECOGMITION PROGRAMS i 
D.J. Peterson 
California State Education Departient 

t 

The following text provides descriptions of five separate operating 
school recognition prograas. Their patterns of both diversity and basic 
cooonalltles are reaarkable. One of the prograis is nationwide— and 
sponsored by the U.S. Department of Education. Two are statewide, and 
sponsored by tiie State Education Departaents of California and South Carolina. 
One is district wide, and organized pursuant to an agraaMnt between Dade 
County, Florida, school district, and the looal tMohers union (and assisted 
by funds provided by Florida state legislation). The fifth operates 
throughout the Chicago area, and is generally sponsored by the University of 
Illinois at Chicago. 

Sone of the school assessaents done by the prograas rely largely on-off- 
on>shelf data, typically already generated by state testing requlreaents. i 
Others solicit acre diverse Information , or even stlaulate local school 
planning efforts designed to earn recognition. 

The striking diversity of these prograas— within the basic fraaework of 
accepting explicit coapetltlon— Is reaarkable evidence of the adaptability of 
the recognition principle. 

i 
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THE NATIONAL ELEMENTARY SCHOOL RECOGNITION PROGRAM, 
SPONSORED BY THE U.S. DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 

The purpose of the National Eleientary School Recognition Progran Is to 
Identify and call attention to a national group of unusually successful public 
eleientary schools. For a school to be recognized, there bus t be clear 
evidence that virtually all Its students are developing a solid foundation of 
skills In readl >g, iirltlng, and latheiatlcs. In addition, there aust be 
evidence that sdiool prograas, policies and practices foster the developaent 
of sound character, daaocratic values, athioal judgMent, and self •discipline. 

Instructional prograss should be orguiissd to provide students- 
appropriate to age and grade level—knoirledge of literature, history, 
geography, science, econoaics and other subjects that the state and school 
systea deea iaportant. There should be strong leadership and an effective 
working relationship between the school and the parents of Its students and 
with others In Its coaaunlwy. The school should have an ataosphere that Is 
orderly, purposeful, and conducive to learning. The school should deaonstrate 
attentlveness to the quality of Instruction, the professlonallsa of teachers, 
and the lasting laportance of knowledge for students and staff alike. 
Finally, for a school to be recognized there aust be a strong and efficacious 
coBBitaent to educational eicellence for all its students, together with a 
record of progress In sustaining its best features and solving its problems. 
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Eligibility criteria 

For this progran, an eleientary school Is any school that Includes at 
least three grades between-8 and has Its own administrator. The eleaentary 
conponents of K-12 and 1-12 schools are eligible for consideration. Middle 
schools are eligible, providing that they have not participated in the 
Secondary School Recognition Prograa. 

A school Bust also aeet one of the following criteria: 

••During mtib of the last ftfarM jmtc, 75$ or nort of the studonts 
■uit iMivo Mhltvod at or abovo gmdt lovtl In latliMatios and 
ronding. (Schools Hhioh havt oiporitnood an anrollMnt ohai«e of 
^5% or aort tioluding the first grade, in one or aora of the last 
three years, wiU be eligible if 65$ or aore of the students 
achieved at or above grade level during the year in which 
enrollaent changed.) 

••During each of the last three years, the nuaber of students who 
achieved at or above grade level In aatheaatlcs and reading aust 
have Increased by an average of 5% annually and In the last year 
50% or aore of the students aust have achieved at or above grade 
level in both areas. 

State or school district definitions of what constitutes achleveaent '*at 

grade level" should be used to deteralned whether a school Is eligible for 

consideration. Schools froa districts or states In which there are no 

definitions of achleveaent at grade level are not eligible for consideration. 

Quality Indicators 

Once it has been deteralned that a school is eligible, the following 
criteria will guide the selection of schools for recognition: 

1. Quality of school organization 

2. Quality of building leadership 
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3. Quality of instructional prograa and curriculun, including character 
developaent 

4. Quality of instruction 

5. Quality of school cliaate 

6. Quality of school/couunity relations 

7. tality of effdrts to Mke laproveients and to ■alnt&xn high quality 
prograas 

H. Quality of student outooMS 

There are no specific standards to be set in the eight areas listed here. 
Rather, the quality of each school will be judged in the context of how Hell 
its prograss are tailored to local circuastances. In special circuastances, 
review panels pay consider school that does not seet all the eligibility 
criteria provided coapelling evidence of school quality and effectiveness Is 
presented in the noainatlon fora. 

THE NATIONAL SECONDARY SCHOOL RECOGNITION PROGRAM 

The purpose of the Secondary School Recognition Program is to identify 
the call attention to a national group of secondary schools that are unusually 
successful in seeting the educational needs of all of their students. In 
seeking successful schools, the prograa also seeks schools that have overcome 
obstacles and problems and that are continuing to concentrate on improvement. 
It is assumed that these efforts Hill be reflected in program innovation as 
Hell as Improved outcomes during the past several years. 
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A cowprehensive application Is provided to obtain a profile of each 
school . 

The form requests information about a variety of factors associated with 
success as well as information about a number of outcomes. It also asks for 
information about changes that have occurred in the school as a result of its 
your efforts to do a better Job. 

The attributes of success which will be used to examine the overall quality 
of your school Include: 

1« Clear educational goals 

2. High expectations for students 

3. Order, discipline, and freedom from drug use 

4. Rewards and incentives for students 

5. Regular and frequent monitoring of student progress 

6. Development of good character and values 
T. Teacher efficacy 

8. Rewards and incentives for teachers 

9* Concentration on academic learning time 

10. Positive school climate 

11. Administrative leadership 
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12. Vell>articulated currlculua 

13* Evaluation for Instructional iiproveaent, and 

4 

14. Parent and coaiunlty support and Involveient. 
The following indicators of success will be used to exaiine the school: 

1. Student performance on standardized achieveaent tests 

2. Student perforaance on ■inimn coipetency tests 

3. Student success in high school 

4. Daily student and teacher attendance rates and rates of student 
suspensions and other esdusions 

5* Dropout rates 

6. Awards for outstanding school prograns and teaching and 

7* Student awards in acadesic or vocational coapetitions, e.g. science 
fairs, essay contests, and industrial arts competitions. 

In looking forward to the celebration of the bicentennial of the U.S. 
Constitution, special Attention will be paid to prograas and courses that 
teach about deaocracy and the U.S. Constitution in a creative and effective 
way, as well as to the teaching of Aaerican history In general. 
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CONTACT 

Shirley Curry, National Eleientary and Secondary School Recognition Prograa, 
U.S. Department of Education, 400 Maryland, S.W., Washington, D.C. 20202, 
(202) 357-6149 

PUBLICATIONS 

Corcoran, Thoias, and Wilson, Bruce L. (1986), The search for successful 
secondary schools; The First three years of the secondary school recognition 
prograi . Philadelphia: Research for Better Schools. 
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THE CALIFORNIA SCHOOL RECOGNITION PROGRAM, SPONSORED 
BY THE CALIFORNIA STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 

BACKGROUND 

In 1984 educators and Menbers of the business and educational comnunities 
throughout the state launched a aassive educational refori loveient in 
California. We worked together to help students gain he skills and knowledge 
necessary to be productive citizens. 

Because we wanted to deaonstrate progress In student's perforaance as 
soon as possible, we developed a njor accountability prograa for which we set 
goals and developed necessary to be productive citizens. 

During 1984 and 85t reading and aathenatics scores In nearly two-thirds 
of California's high schools showed narked ieprovenent when ranked against 
national test results. Other positive indicators, including increased 
enrollments in academic courage and higher student perfornance in specific 
curriculum areas, are also being observed. 

To showcase these iiportant gains, the State Department of Education 
established the California School Recognition Program, an important coaponent 
of the State's reform efforts, in 1985-86. This annual program is devoted to 
recognizing outstanding educational achievement throughout the California 
school system. The recognition awards are made in the following four 
categories: 

Distinguished Schools 
Schools showing outstanding achievement 
Exemplary programs and people 
Outstanding students 
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DISTINGUISHED SCHOOLS 

During the program's first statewide awards cereaony in October, 1986, 30 
high schools and 60 middle schools from throughout the state were honored as 
California Distinguished Schools. The ceremony was sponsored by the 
California Educational Initiatives Fund (CEIF) contributing menbers of CEIF 
include: Chevron U.S.A. Inc.; BankAmerica Foundation; First Interstate Bank 
of California Foundation; McKesson Foundation; Pacific Telesls Foundation; 
Security Pacific foundation; and Wells Fargo Foundation. Ilvs winning schools 
received plaques and flags in recognition of their achieveaents. Over 700 
persons attended the awards cereaony including school principals, teachers, 
students, school board aeabers, district superintendents, and legislators. 

Criteria and Process for Selecting the Distinguished Schools 

A comprehensive screening process, which took several months to complete, 
determined the winning schools. The first phase of the screening included a 
thorough computer analysis of various quality indicators, including the 
routine annual school performance reports (including pupil test scores) from 
California's 1,500 schools with eighth grades, and 800 high schools. Those 
schools which ranked in the top 20 percent of comparable nominated schools 
demonstrating the highest overall performance were nominated. Those that 
ranked within the top 10 percent of the total number of schools showing the 
greatest improvement also were nominated. 

The nominated schools were then asked to complete an extensive 
application form, designed to offer each school an opportunity to detail the 
variety and strengths of its respective programs. Finally, state and county 
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education representatives personally visited each nonlnated school to evaluate 
the facility. The official winners were announced In June, 1986; the list 
also Included i|0 Middle schools that placed as runners-up In the ranking 
process. 

In 1986<-87f 559 of the state's M,500 eleientary schools were nominated, 
412 wrote applications, and 279 were selected bo r«oelve site visits. 
Approiinately 250 of these schools were selected as California Distinguished 
Schools. Over 1,500 persons attended the Awards Cereiony and Luncheon on June 
5, 1987 in Los Angeles. Schools chosen as California Distinguished Schools 
also advanced to the U.S. Departsent of Education's National School 
Recognition Prograi cospetltlon for their appropriate grade level. 

SCHOOLS SHOWING OUTSTANDING ACHIEVEMENT 

Each year the Department will identify schools that score highest or show 
the greatest laprovenent on each of the quality indicators. Schools showing 
the greatest improvement will be identified statewide without regard to 
comparison groups. Schools may receive outstanding achievement awards for 
more than one indicator. The State Department of Education provided, in 1986, 
over 1 , 100 certificates to senior high schools for outstanding achievement in 
individual quality indicators. 

EXEMPLARY PROGRAMS AND PEOPLE 

Schools will be selected according to their performance In implementing 
the various programs of the educational reform movement (for example. 
Improving the curriculum) and in meeting the predetermiend quality criteria 
for programs in the following areas: 
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Conpensatory education 
English language arts 
Foreign language 

Health education and drug abuse prevention and intervention 

History-social science 

Mathematics 

Migrant education 

Science 

Special education 

flaual and performing arts 

focational education 
Outstanding people will include those credited for the planning and 
iapleaentation of an exeaplary prograi. Also, individuals froa the business 
coBUBunity, private industry, colleges and universities, coamunity agencies, 
and offices of county superintendents of schools will be recognized. In 
future years, programs and people In additional subject areas will be 
recognized. 

OUTSTANDING STUDENTS 
Secondary students who achieve very high levels of performance will be 
recognized, including valedictorians and salutatorians at every California 
high school, outstanding students in vocational education programs, students 
who receive state or national merits awards, students who make exceptional 
contributions to their community or school, and students who have gained 
recognition in other areas related to education. The State Department of 
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Education provided 1,600 certificates of reconnendatlon to outstanding 
students in California In 1986. 

HOW WILL WINNERS BE SELECTED? 

School adBlnlstrators, teadiers, aeibers of school boards and the business 
conunlty throughout the state have developed statewide and local quality 
Indicators that reflect the educational reforn aoveaent's goals for students. 
The criteria for selecting winners in ssch of the four preceding categories 
will be based on these criteria, which include the following. 

STATEWIDE INDICATORS USED IN RATING 

At all grade levels: increased scores on California Assessient Progras 
tests; Isproved student attendance; and an increased nusber of writing and 
hoiework asslgnsents 

At the high school level: Increased enrollsent In satheaatlcs, English, 
science, history-social science, foreign language, and visual and perforslng 
arts courses, and In courses required for adslsslons to the University of 
California; Increased nusbers of students seeting he State Board of 
Education's aodel graduation standards; isproved perforsance of college-bound 
students on the Scholastic Aptitude Test and on Advanced Placeaent 
Eiasinatlons; reduced dropout rates; and increased numbers of students in 
extracurricular activities 
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HONORING WINNERS 

Winners in the distinguished schools cat^jgory will be honored at an elaborate 
awards cereiony each year by the Superintendent of Public Instruction, the 
State Board of Education, legislators, aeibers of the California School 
Recognition Program Advisory Cooittee, and representatives froa the private 
sector who co-sponsor the event. 

Schools receiving outstanding achieveaent awards will be honored at 
cereaonies occurring at the county and district levels. 

TYPES OF AWARDS 

Awards include flages, plaques, certificates, letters of coaaendation, 
and national and statewide recognition. 

IMPLEMENTATION PROBLEMS AND RECOMIENDATIONS 
A aajor challenge was the logistics of iapleaenting a new prograa in a 
large state with over seven thousand of schools, in over 1,000 school 
districts. Criteria for noninating schools had to be established as a first 
step. Second, a selection process needed to be developed that was rigorous 
and reliable. The solution to establishing a rigorous and reliable selection 
process was accoaplished through the developaent of a 13 page application 
based on school effective criteria, county /regional screening and rating of 
the applications, and a site visit procedure to validate what was described in 
the written application. A third problea— nanpower—was solved by identifying 
educators at each of our 58 county offices of education to be county 
coordinators for the school recognition program. They have assisted as a 
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couunication link for all phases of the selection process, have organized 
local follow-up awards cerenonies, and have provided excellent public 
relations with the Media. 

BENEFITS 

The California School Recognition Prograa Is dedicated to fostering the 
pursuit of educational excellence. As the prograi develops, it will provide 
increased public awareness and support for those schools that display and 
deserve acadealc distinction. IheM schools, In tumt will serve as models 
for other schools seeking to laprove~and to excel. 

OOMTACT 

D.J. Peterson, Coordinator, California School Recognition Progran, State 
Departaent of Education, Sacraaento, CA 95802, (916) 325-2720 
PUBLICATIONS 

California State Departaent of Education. (1986). Challenge to Excellence. 
Annual report. Sacraaento; Author. 

California State Departaent of Education. (1986). The California school 
recognition program. Sacramento t Author . 

California State Departaent of Education. (1985). California Schools . . . 
moving up. Annual report . Sacraaen to : Author . 

All available for $3*00 each, plus sales tax for Califo'^nia residents, 
California Sate Department of Education, P.O. Box 271, Sacraaento, CA 
95802-0271 
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THE SOUTH CAROL. ^ SCHOOL INCENTIVE REWARD PROGRAM, 
SPONSORED BY THE SOUTH CAROLINA STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 

The South Carolina School Incentive Reward Program was established by the 
Education Inprovement Act of 198^1. The Program Is now In Its second year of 
statewide Implementation. For 1986-87, the State Board of Education approved 
Incentive rewards for 248 public schools, or approximately one-fourth of the 
school in the state, 17 area vocational centers, and 6 school districts. The 
criteria for the program include student achievement gain, as determined 
through a matcAed-longltudlnal analysis of test scores, student attendance, 
and teacher attendance. No school received a monetary reward unless the 
achievement gain criterion was met. 

AWARDS 

The 1986-87 statewide appropriation for the School Incentive Reward 
Program was $6.77 ailllon, a figure which translated to $54.79 per pupil when 
all three criteria were net. Schools meeting only the achievement gain 
criterion received B0% of the per pupil reward amount. Those schools meeting 
both the achievement gain criterion and one of the attendance criteria 
received 90% of the per pupil allocation while those meeting all three 
received 100)1 of per pupil allocation. The reward amounts ranged from several 
hundred dollars for the smallest schools to more than $100,000 for the largest 
schools. Twenty high schools, 41 middle/ Junior high schools, and 187 
elementary schools were named reward winners. Schools receiving rewards were 
distributed fairly evenly according to school background characteristics. 
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Nonmonetary Awards 

In addition to the Monetary rewards, reward recipient schools also received 
school incentive reward flags and certificates, synbolic of their status as 
school incentive reward winners. 

District Awards 

Six school districts, in which two- thirds or lore of the schools were selected 
for remrds* racelved district rewards of three dollars per pupil. The 
saallest district reward was |3flOO Nblle the largest was alMost $17»000. 

The Use of Reward Funds 

Each recipient school and district was required to subait for approval to 
the Office of School District Accreditation and Assessaent a plan and a budget 
for expending the reward funds. The School Local laprovement Council aust 
actively actively participate in the decisions relative to the use of the 
■onles. The funds are earaarked for further iaproveaents in the school's 
prograas. They cannot be used to enhance the salaries of existing staff or to 
supplant regular school district funds. 

Honorable Mention Recipients 

Schools which denonstrated perfornance approaching the aonetary reward 
standard received certificates symbolic of their status as honorable mention 
recipients. In order to be selected as an honorable mention recipient, either 
(1) the student achievement gain aust have been somewhat above expectation and 
both attendance criteria must have been net. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR MAKING YOUR SCHOOL INCENTIVE PROGRAM A SUCCESS 

1. The criteria of the program nust be perceived as fair and equitable. Who 
wins will strongly influence and perception and fairness. There should be 
a broad organizational patterns. If, for exanple, there is an absence of 
schools serving poor students among the rewarded schools, there will be 
constituents who will maintain that the program rewards only affluent 
schools— "The rich get richer." Sufficient staff time should be 
allocated to ensure the development of a fair and equitable plan. 

2. Local school and district personnel must be Included in the program's 
planning and development. The participants should be the leaders within 
the school community. Support by boards of trustees, superintendents, key 
principals, and the leadership of the teachers is essential. 

3. The program's purposes and criteria must be clearly communicated. 
Separate descriptions of the program for lay, educator, and technical 
audiences should be developed, and sufficient staff time should be set 
aside for communications efforts, a substantial portion of which should 
precede the announcement of awards. Most audiences are far more willing 
to listen to and accept the rationale and criteria for an awards program 
prior to the announcement 0^ "winners." 

^, Sufficient funds should be allocated to make the reward "meaningful." 

While the availability of regular funding influences perceptions of value, 
it appears that about $100 per student enrolled in the school, or $5,000 
for a school enrolling 500 students Is a useful minimum target. 
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5. Non-monetary reward objects, such as certificates, plaques, trophies, and 
flags, which are symbolic of the school's accomp.' .shments, should be 
included in the reward structure. Mon-monetary rewards are effectively 
utilized by a variety of institutions and organizations from the military 
to the Boy Scouts. 

6. Clear and specific guidelines must be developeo whicb indicate how and for 
what purposes the reward funds may be spent. Ihe school's advisory groups 
should actively participate in the determination of how to spend the 
money. 

7* An adequate data base to support the program must either exist or be 
developed. While excessive data collection should be avoided, the data 
collection efforts required to support the program should be anticipated. 
If, for example, student achievement gain is one of the program's 
criteria, the testing program in the school must be adequate to the task 
of providing the appropriate data. 

8. A process evaluation of the program should be conducted to assess the 
perceptions of various groups, such as administrators, teacher, students, 
and parents toward the program. A steering committee should periodically 
review relevant data and recommend appropriate modification. 

THE FUTURE OF THE PROGRAM 

The School Incentive Program will continue to evolve and improve. The 
modifications for 1986-87 included a major change in the way that student 
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achievenent gain was determined. A matched-longitudinal analysis replaced the 
cross-sectional approach of the previous year. Area vocational centers were 
Included in the reward structure, as required by legislative oandate. Reward 
objects were extended and enhanced. The honorable mention recipient category 
was added. In the future, additional program criteria such as parent 
participation and student attitudes toward learning may be Included, provided 
that valid and reliable measurement of these factors can be accomplished 
inexpensively and without creating additional paperwork for schools and 
districts. 

POBLIC/ITIONS 
OOWTACTS 

Dr. John May, Supervisor, School Incentive Program, Office of District 
Accreditation and Assessment, South Carolina State Department of Education, 
Columbia, South Carolina, 29201, (803) 73^-8277 
PUBLICATIONS 

May, John. (1987). An overview of the school incentive program . Columbia, 
S.C.: State Department of Education. 
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THE QUALITY INSTRUCTION INCENTIVES PROGRAM (QUI IP), SPONSORED 
BY THE DADE COUNTY PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND THE UNITED TEACHERS OF DADE, AFL-CIO 

BACKGROUND 

In 1984, ttoe state of Florida passed a law, the Quality Instruction 
Incentives Progran (QUIIP). QUIPP encourages the establishaent of local 
school district recognition programs , with the cooperation of teachers unions. 
QUIIP provided that districts which developed such cooperative plans (that 
Here Approved by the state), would be allocated state funds to be divided 
along winning schools. The Dade County School Oistict and the United Teachers 
of Dade (the local AFT union) entered into an asendseot to the eiisting labor 
agreeaent, providing for such a recognition prograa. It is jointly 
adslnisered by the district and the union school participation. 

STRUCTURE 

Potential participating schools are divided into three categories: 
eleaentary; niddle/ Junior; and senior high. No school will be allowed or 
required to participate unless the consent of two- thirds of the "eligible" 
voting employees at the school site. In other words, participation is not 
siaply a aanageaent decision. 

EMPLOYEE PARTICIPATION 

Even if a school's employees overwhelming vote to participate in the 
QUIIP progran, individual eaployees in that school have theright to opt out. 
The contract provides that any enployee exercising such an option will not be 
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subject to any retaliation. In practice « enployees of participating schools 
have very rarely exercised that option. 

Eligibility 

Employees eligible to vote on participation, or receive benefits, 
included neibers of the union's bargaining unit at the school, adninlstrators, 
and full-tiie aaintenance, custodial and cafeteria personnel at the school. 

In 1986-87, 136 of the district's 178 eleaentary schools choose to 
participate, and 42 of the participants received soae fora of recognition; the 
equivalent figures for the district's Junior and senior high schools were 
respectively 29,48 and 14 (Junior highs), and 16,24 and 7 (senior highs). 

Awarded schools were designated either Quality (Q) schools, or the higher 
designation. Education Excellence schools (E2). The criteria for these two 
levels are as follows: 

Q School — deterained by the relative gain in student achievefflent on the 
Standford Achieveaent test, and by attaining at least an 85 percent 
participation of eligible students or aaintaining the 85-86 participation rate 
(whichever Is greater), on a standardized physical fitness test. 

E2 Schools — chosen fron the Q schools, based on developaent and 
acheiveaent of a school- focused plan to iaprove student perfornance. Each 
participating school in the district — every school aspiring to the eventual 
E-2 status — will have the faculty and school adainstration, working as a 
teaa, develop and iapleaent such a plan of its own choosing. The plan aust be 
designed to correct and/or iaprove soae aspect of student achieveaent in the 
school. E-2 schools have designed and carried out the **best" plans. 
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Awards /Shares 

In all three categories of schools, aonetary shares will be awarded to 
all partclpatlng, full-tiae, certificated eaployees. Pro->rata shares will be 
distributed to (a) full-tine, eligible, certificated, itinerant enployees 
assigned to participating schools and (b) eligible, certificated, part-time 
eaployees assigned to participating schools. Shares will be no less than $500 
for each full-tiae, certificated employee at Q schools; $1,000 for such 
employees at E2 schools. 

QDIIP Co—ittee 

A district-wide QUI IP CoHlttee is established to assure the orderly and 
equitable implementation of the program and to establish additional guidelines 
and definitions as necessary. Committee members consist of six persons, three 
appointed by the Superintendent of Schools and three appointed by the 
Executive Vice-President of UTD. 

Technical Review Panel 

A committee of technicians was established to review all of the data, 
methodology and statistical information, and make technical recommendations to 
the QUI IP Committee. 

Educational E:rj'3llence Awards Committee 



Established to review all data consistent with applicable state statutes and 
to select E2 schools. 
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IMPLICATIONS 

Dade County Public Schools net the challenge of quality education with a 
plan that emphasize teamwork and conDitnent* Our Quality Instruction 
Incentives program proves that a merit schools pdan works. QUI IP is a success 
because of the dedication of the personnel in each school to the program. 
Teamwork means the involvement in the learning process of everyone: students, 
parents, administrators, teachers and support personnel* tneir hard work is 
rewarded by student achievement. 

Teamwork also Is evident In the Joint efforts of the school systen and 
OTD in the local QUIIP plan. The Innovative agreement tie have reached In 
developing QUIIP will continue to enhance professloaallsi. The challenge of 
the program as it begins its third year is to reach new levels of excellence 
in our school system* 

The 1985-86 response in the QUIIP schools was tremendous. The schools 
which exceeded their goals are rewarded as Quality scnools and the nine 
schools and two special centers which made the greatests advances are 
recognized as E2 schools, examples of educational excellence. 

However, this is not a contest <iilth dinners and losers* There are no 
losers in QUI IP. The program's success Is -measured by achievement In the 
classi'oom and the success was significant In every school that participated. 
All QUIIP schools are winners because they set their own goals, met the 
challenge, and increased the knowledge and skills of their students. 

Dade County educators are committed to the QUIIP program's goals, which 
foster better teaching and better learning In our classrooms. The dedication 
of each school is to quality education* That comaitaent is evident in every 
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school that participated, every school recognized for quality education, and 
every school rewarded for educational excellence. 

CONTACTS 

Yvonne Burkholz, Co-Chair, United Teachers of Dade, 2929 S.H. Third Avenue, 
Miani, FL 33129, (305) 854-0220; Paul Bell, Co-Chair, Dade County Public 
Schools, 1450 N.W. Second Avenue, (305) 376-1449 

PDBLICATIOWS 

Dade County Public Schools and Uhlted Teachers of Dade* (1986). QUIPP: The 
Quality Instruction Incentives Prograa . Mlaai: Author. 
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THE FOR CHARACTER SCHOOL RECOGNITION PROGRAM, SPONSORED BY THE 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS AT CHICAGO 

BACKGROUND 

The program was developed from extensive research done in Chicago area 
schools by students supervised by the (now) Executive Secretary. The research 
focussed on schools' abilities to neet both the academic and character- 
developaent needs of their pupils. Eventually, a governing board broadly 
representative of Chicago-area public and private schools ms recruited. So 
far, this board has developed and carried out the prograa over three cycles: 
1982-83, 198i|-85, and 1986-87. 

The prograa recognizes public and private elementary and secondary 
Chicago area schools doing an exeaplary Job of developing pupil character and 
ackdealc learning. In each cycle, about 2,000 schools were Invited to 
participate, about 300 requested school assessment forms (the basis of 
participation), about 200 completed forms were submitted, and about twenty 
schools passed through the complete assessment process to be designated 
winners. Many subcategories of participants exist, to allow for the numerous 
differences in circumstances among schools, e.g., elementary or secondary, 
serving affluent or overty populatons, public or private schools. Schools 
which are dropped from the process as non-winners receive certifications of 
recognition, i.e.. Finalist, Siffli-Finalist, Participant. The names of all 
participating schools, except winners, are kept confidential by the program. 
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Typea of Awards 

Public recognition, via being designated at a banquet at a presti^ous 
hotel, ledia publicity, and receiving a handsoie plaque and specially designed 
banner. 

Criteria and Process of Selection 

School assessient fora with about 80 iteass requires schools to subiit a 
large body of quantitative data about the podicies and processes of the 
school. These iteis dlaclose: the levels of pro-social conduct practiced by 
students; the Mans of recognising such conduct; the rigor of the school's 
adainistration; the acadeaic deaands it lakes on pupils; and basic deaographic 
and soclo-econoaic data. Fori takes one to four staff /hours to coaplete. 
Schools are ^^screened** via (a) the coaputer processing of the foras, to 
identify schools with higher good nuabers than other, siallarly situated 
schools, (b) in the second round, the subaission of narative aaterials plus 
school docuaents, (c) site visits for the third round schools, resulting in 
written visitors* reports, largely directed at verifying the data in the 
assessaent form, and (d) final screening and designation by an awards 
coDfflittee, reviewing the asseabled data. 

IMPLEHENTATION PROBLEMS AND RECOHMENDATIONS 

Designing an Instruaent and assessment process which was rigorous, 
legitiaate, and not too costly or cuabersoae was a challenge. The problen was 
further complicated by our determination to examine both academics and 
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character. But we eventually developed an approach which defined "character" 
as: good pupil discipline; aany foras of helping conduct; and extensive forns 
of recognition for such conduct. Then, we designed a series of questions 
which required schools to describe such conduct in clear, reliable ways, which 
lend theaselves to interschool coaparisons. Furthermore, the fora can be 
completed by participating schools with only relatively modest investments of 
staff time. 

He also publish a ten page booklet, after each cycle (but before the 
award banquet) describing the policies of the awarded schools* and identifying 
thea. The booklet receives relatively wide circulation. Ve believe it 
further stimulates schools to iaprove their policies. One unique prograa 
feature which gratifies us is that the different categories covered by the 
prograa encourages schools in very diverse circuastances to participate. It 
also aeans that our winners include schools which deserve to be honored, 
though they do not satify certain "gold plated" criteria. Funding has been 
our most persisting problem— even though the program only costs about $25,000 
a year. EACh of the three cycles have been funded from separate sources. No 
firm funding base has yet been identified. 

Research Issues 

Are winning schools notably different than non-participants along the 
lines identified in the assessment form? Do schools which give unusual stress 
to pupil cKuu*acter also stress academics? (Some of these issues are now bein", 
addressed In a research project underway, funded by the U.S. Department of 
Education.) 
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Benefits and Highlights of the Program 

He .'.ave discovered nany practicing educators are concerned about 
character ssues, and have been encouraged by the program. Other sympathetic 
educators have been stlnuiated to use the assessment form as a checklist, and 
examine and restructure present school policies. Communication has also been 
Improved aiong the schools and educators participating. 

CONTACT 

Edward A. Vynnet Bieeutlve Secretary, For Character, College of Education, 
University of Illinois at Chicago, Box t^itS, Chicago, Chicago, IL 60680, 
(312) 996-5629 

PUBLICATIONS 

Hyme, Edward A. (1986). '^School Award Programs: Evaluation as a 
Component in Incentive Systems" Educational Evaluation and Policy Anaysls 6 
85-93. 

Wynne, Edward A. (1983, 1985, 1987). Chicago Area Award Winning 
Schools , 1982-83 , 1984-86 , and 1986-87 , Chicago, IL: College of Education, 
University of Illinois at Chicago. 

Wynne, Edward A. (1987). For Character School Assessment Form (for 
various subcategories of schools, though forms are basically the same). 
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TECHNICAL ISSUES IN DESIGNING AND IMPLEMENTING SCHOOL RECOGNITION 

PROGRAMS 
Garrett K. Mandeville 
and 

Lor in H. Anderson 

Any persisting school recognition progras will Inevitably confront a 
basic Issue substantial technical questions are Involved In the collection and 
analysis of the data on which recognition aust be based. For eiaaple, soae 
readers aay assune that all an efficient prograa needs to do is siaply 
recognize schools whose average pupil achievement scores are higher than aost 
other schools. However, as one reads our paper, one will discover innumerable 
real and potential defects in such reflexive approaches. Thus, as we report, 
we conducted a seriw f computer analyses of existing test score data from 
South Carolina schools. 

Our analyses disclosed that the schools designated "winning schools"— 
according to our data bank— alght vary considerably, according to the 
different statistical techniques applied. Under one set of assumptions, a 
certain group of schools would coaprise the top ten percent— the presumed 
best. Under other assumptions, that could be corrably justified, a somewhat 
different group of schools would be designated as the top ten percent. Some 
of the same schools were contained in both top groups; but many schools were 
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In one group, and not In the other. As recognition programs persist, some 
educators will become more conscious of the real latent controversies 
underlying the programs' assumptions, and begin to ask more hard questions. 

The responses to such now buried questions will eventually raise issues 
irtiich cannot be easily comprehended by intelligent laypersons— Just as 
intelligence alone does not allow laypersons to clearly comprehend financial 
accounting, nuclear engineering, or hematology. However, in may other fields 
of human endeavor, such complexity does not debarr the possibility of 
progress; there is simply a recognition that there Is a place for eipert 
Judgment, and that forums can be developed to subject such opinions healthy 
professional debate. 

Similarly, in the case of school recognition, we believe it will be 
unsound for progress to be frustrated by the inevitability of technical 
complexity. And it will be equally unsound to maintain programs which fail to 
confront the technical issues underlying school recognition. However, there 
are better and worse answers. And, indeed, one authority has contended that, 
even in the long existing field of business accounting, after hundreds of 
years, we have only succeeded in attaining '^substantial" accuracy (Wynne, 
1972). Against this background, we believe that the current technical quality 
of school recognition programs is generally defensible— although there is 
surely need for improvement. We expect that such improvement will continue to 
occur, as the very operation of such programs generates continued and healthy 
controversy. But we are going in a constructive direction. 

This paper will discuss the collection and processing of data to be used 
in school recognition programs (SRFs) and examine ways in which those data can 
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be used to make better quality recognition decisions. Our analysis will 
undoubtedly be partly influenced by our considerable experience as consultants 
to the South Carolina school recognition prograa. 

SRPs vary on at least four aajor diiensions: 1) how school eligibility 
to participate in each program is determined; 2) what types of criteria are 
used to identify winners; 3) psychometric and data collection issues; and 4) 
now— and by whom— the ultimate decisions are made. Obviously, the third 
dimension— the measurement and collection of data— involves more technical 
eipertise than the others; thus, it will serve as the first theme of our 
paper. The implications of the other three dimension will be considered later 
in the paper. Before the technical issues are addressed^ however, some 
preliminary points which will be made that will impact the discussion. 

Wynne, in a paper in this text, has noted that the "philosophic 
foundations of the program— what it views as virtue— [must be] evident, and 
basically defensible to the audience concerned. Then a justifiable technology 
of information collection and analysis must be applied". He agree with these 
statements; in fact, in Mandeville (1985) and Mandeville and Anderson (1985), 
the key issues were the development of award systems that were fair, which 
seems closely related to Wynne's phrase **a Justifiable technology.** Since 
money, prestige, or both are involved as awards, an SRP must be perceived as 
fair to the educational community. In the next section we will present 
examples to identify some of the technical difficulties to providing fair 
recognition. 
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FAIRNESS AND THE USE OF ACHIEVEMENT SCORE DATA 
Most SRPs include student achieveaent test scores as a part of the 
criteria by which award^winning schools are recognized; few would argue 
against the use of this type of evidence. In soie cases ainiial student 
achieveaent scores enter as a standard for eligibility , i.e., as screening 
device to identify candidate schools. In others, good student achieveaent 
scores are directly related to whether a school is reoofsnized (and possibly 
the degree of recognition or size of the aoiietary award). The following are a 
few of the issues that sight be raised about fairness as it relates to the use 
of student achieveaent score data in SRPs. 

A Double Standard 

In soae SRPs, certain schools (usually low perforaing ones) aust 
deaonstrate an Increase In student achieveaent scores, whereas other schools 
(usually high perforaing ones), aust siaply aaintain their current high level 
of student achievement. The different standards applied to these two types of 
schools are usually quite arbitrary, and suffer from a nuaber of faults. The 
aost obvious is that differences in the soclo-econoalc-status (SES) of 
students' families has not been considered. The first group of schools, the 
low perforaers, usually serves low SES students, whereas high SES students 
populate the high perforaers. Thus, iaoroveaent in test perforaance of 
student sin low performing schools is required , while the Bainte«iance of 
status quo test scores in high perforaing schools is rewarded. This appears 
to be a dichotoay of standards. It seens on the face to be unfair, and 
suggests that iaproveaent in high perforaing schools is either unexpected, 
lapossible or unnecessary. 
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The Equity Issue 

A second issue has to do with equity in the Ediondslan ( refer ing to the 
notable contentions of Ron Edionds) sense. A nuiber of basically high SES, 
high perforiing schools Kith which the authors are faailiar saall have nuabers 
of low SES students. These particular students tend to be aeabers of ainority 
groups. Because the Majority of the students In these schools are high SES, 
however, iaproveaent of these typically low scoring ainority students is of no 
iaport as regards recognition for such schools. The dual standards plan 
■entioned above is used aake the iaproveaent of the few students uniaportant 
for attaining raoognition. Aggragiting data to the school laval for high 
perforaing schools aasks the lower parforaanoe of this saall nuaber of lower 
SES students; aaintenance of the school's relatively high test scores requires 
siaply the aaintenance of the perforaance for the relatively large proportion 
of high SES students. Thus, low SES students in low perforaing schools would 
be required to improve, while comparable students in high perforaing schools 
would not. 

The Use of a Selected Grade or Grades 

In soae SRPs, certain grade levels and/or subject areas are selected to 
represent the achieveaents of all students In the school. For example, 3rd 
grade reading achieveaent aight serve as the basis for an SRP as it relates to 
all eleaentary schools enrolling 3rd grade students. 

Such a decision can have complex ramifications. Depending upon the 
number of elementary schools Included in the SRP, as well as other factors, 
the diversity in the organization of these schools with the following grade- 
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level patterns (and others) would be represented in pool of contestants: 
"123", "23", "3^", "3^56", ••123^1", "23^15", "123^156", and "123^15678". Note 
that for the **2y and *'3i|" schools, 3rd grade reading achieveaent would cover 
roughly one-half of the students in the school; but the sane achlevenent 
estinate would represent only about one-eight of the children in the 
** 12345678** schools. Furthermore , the *'3456*' schools would only have 
instructed the 3rd grade students for but a single year, while the typical 3rd 
grader in the **123" schools, would have been in the saie school for all three 
grades. 

All of this Mans that coaparisons among schools based on any designated 
grade say be greatly affected by the position of that grade in the structure 
of the particular school. Is that grade at the beginning point of the 
particular school's whole progras, or at the end— or in the siddle? And do 
the students in that grade represent a ainor fraction of the school's 
population, or a large segment; for, the smaller or larger the proportion the 
grade represents, the lesser or greater the statistical validity which can be 
attributed to any inter-school comparison. 

Using the Highest Grade 

Suppose a single grade level is to be used to represe it overally 
achievement in any school. If so, the choice of student scores for the 
highest grade in the school seems reasonable. In the highest grade the 
cumulative effects of the school experience should be accurately manifest in 
the achievement of these students* 
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At one tlie, personnel In the South Carolina Departient of Education 
considered conducting Its state SRP using achleveient data fron only students 
In the highest grade In participating schools. The Departaent enaged the 
senior author to conduct a study to Investigate the eaplrlcal features of such 
an approach. One of the questions to be Investigated was whether the saie 
schools Nould be Identified for an award If data for the penultlaate grade, 
I.e., the next to the highest grade, were used. The disturbing discovery was 
■ade that the different techniques Identified that two rather different groups 
of schools. Only about one- third of the total pool of two groups of winners 
were worthy of recognition at both grade levels (see Nandevllle, 1986). These 
results suggested that school ny appear eieaplary when gauged by the 
perforaance students at soae grade levels, but be quite couonplace when the 
achleveient of students at other grades Is exaalned. The proposed plan was 
dropped. 

One of the probleas with the Mandevllle (1986) study, however, was that 
It utilized what has been called ''trend data" (e.g., the change between test 
scores of 3rd graders In 1985 coapared with the scores of last year's 3rd 
graders— In 198i|). This approach has an obvious problea. The hoae background 
of the 3rd grade student population aay change froa year-to-year, for reasons 
such as faally aoblllty, changes in attendance zones, and the like. Sone 
school adainistrators have used these reasons to eicuse perforaance 
coaparlsons of this type. To soae extent, then, the inconsistency aaong the 
schools which would have received awards under the plan analyzed aight be 
partly eiplained due to population shifts. Nonetheless, the inconsistency of 
recognized schools across grade levels is a "fact of life," regardless of the 
reasons or reasons for this inconsistency. 
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Cross-Grade Consistency Using Longitudinal Data 

To further address the issue of grade-level variation, Mandeville and 
Anderson (1986, in press) exanined the consistency of a coiputer bank of test 
scores across grades 1-4 for 423 eleaentary schools in South Carolina. In 
this study, individual students were identified In each school for trtion test 
scores in the same school were available for two consecutive years. Their 
scores in the spring of 1984 were used to predict their probable scores in the 
spring of 1985. Actual scores were then coapared to predicted scores, to 
evaluate the quality of achool perforaance, i.e., were students doing better 
or worse than predicted. This technique Invalidated the arguaent that changes 
In the student body light eiplaln the grade-level Inconsistencies; each 
student was used as his or her own control (as In what is soaetlaes referred 
to as a repeated aeasures design). 

Unfortunately, this effort brought another problen to li^t. South 
Carolina has a statewide school testing progran— indeed, the data generated by 
the prograa were the basis for our analyses. One basic fora of test is 
administered to pupils In grades 1-3» and another test to pupils in grade 4. 
The difference in tests is necessary, since the developmental span between 
grades 1 to 4 is so large that one test would be inappropriate for all ages. 
Thus, a different test coae into play for grade 4. But, because of that shift 
in tests, it is hard to compare pupils' progress from grade 3 to 4. It is a 
somewhat apples and oranges situation. And this shift in tests undoubtedly 
affected the results of our analyses. 

The main finding of the study of grades 1-4 was that the shifts in 
measured learning from grade to grade were very inconsistent. 
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If the 3rd grade made the leasured grade, then one school would win; but 
if the 4th grade was aade the grade Measured, then another school would win. 
Correlations of neasured school effectiveness were computed for total pools of 
all grades in each school. The relationship between high overall improvement, 
compared to high scores for any particular grade, were relatively low— in the 
0 to .20 range. Thus, the previous finding— that rather different sets of 
schools would be identified depending upon which grade or grades or tests were 
Included in the analysis— was verified in the more rigorous study. 
Furthermore, it was also d' ^^KiStrated that aggregating the evidence across the 
four grade levels did not improve the reliability of the proposed indices. 

Cross-Tear Consistency 

Nandeville (1987) extended the Mandeville and Anderson (1986) study to 
include two successive years of matched student test score data (actually 
three years of data) for essentially the same sample of schools. When he used 
the 1985 results to predict the 1986 test scores, the previous finding that 
the proposed indices are inconsistent across grades was corroborated. In 
other words r successive classes of students, passing through particular 
grades, did not all show the same levels of measured improvement. Bub there 
was some correlation between the performance of each of the groups. These 
correlations are not substantial. But, they at least suggest a degree of 
consistency in student performance in particular schools across years (when 
this performance is adjusted for previous achievement). It should be notod, 
however, that although different children were involved year-to-year, these 
correlations were computed at each grade level (not at the school level). 
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Thus* whatever Me might make of these results, we must face the fact that they 
probably represent the strengths of the instructional staff at a given grade 
level. They do not support beliefs that schools are notably more or less 
effective in a more global sense. In fact, when the same cohort of students 
was considered (e.g., 1985 2nd graders vs. 1986 3rd graders), the correlations 
of the indices were similar to the cross-grade correlations cited earlier. 

Varying Impacts of Schools on Different Subjects 

He, as well as other researchers such as Rowan and Denk (1983), have 
identified yet another issue which bears on the use of comparative achievement 
data in SRPs. These studies indicate that in the early elementary grades, 
schools have a greater potential to Impact pupils' mathematics scores than 
reading achievement. Furthermore, SES is more highly related to reading 
achievement than to mathematics achievement. These findings caused Mandeville 
and Anderson (1986) to suggest that "young children are more likely to gain 
knowledge and skills in areas such as reading from sources outside the school 
than is true for areas such as mathematics" (p. 15). If this explanation is 
valid, it would seem to be quite unfair for recognition programs to consider 
test results from these two basic skills as equally important is typically 
done in SRPs. Schools should be rewarded for improvement in the areas of 
student performance which they can and do influence; they should not be 
rewarded for areas which may be strongly influenced by what happened at home, 
or may otherwise be explained because of the SES or other characteristics of 
the communities they serve. 
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It should be noted that the potential relative iapact of elementary 
schools on reading and mathenatics achieveient is not likely to be an isolated 
finding. As lore studies are extended to the oiddle school and high school 
levels, it is quite likely that subjects such as the physical sciences and 
■athenatics will be denonstrated to be lore directly tied to classroom 
instruction than subjects such as language arts and the social sciences. 

The Desire to Rank All Schools on a Conaon Scale 

There is one final but exceedingly important point to be made before 
leaving this discussion. It has to do with our Inherent desire to rank things 
and select winners. Th« Acadeay Aiiards, the World Series, the NFL playoffs 
and the eventual Super Bowl attest to our desire to select final winners. For 
■any years soae educators have desired to rank the educational products of our 
50 states, and recent activities of the National Assessment of Educational 
Progress seem to be in line with this endeavor. The development of SRPs are a 
recent activity which is consistent with this general objective. We agree 
with Nynne (1987) that encouraging school improvement should be the overriding 
objective— compared to ranking contestants. However, it is not clear that 
this is always the case. Sometimes local pride seems to be more important, 
particularly in schools already achieving at high levels. 

Returning to the major point, let us agree that (unfortunately?) in many 
cases the goal of SRPs is to rank the schools in a large district or state on 
the comparative achievement of their pupils. The question to be raised is 
whether it is possible to do this fairly. If it is, several conditions must 
be met. First, fairness would be served if it were possible to use a single 
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set of uniformly valid measuring devices covering all schools. For elementary 
schools, many of the current reading and aathematics tests may be appropriate 
for this purpose. For the sake of argument, let us assume that agreed-upon 
tests may be used for students in grades 1-5. Let us assume further that we 
are fortunate enough to have available base-line data on student ability or 
prior achievement; and skillful enough to use that data to adjust achievement 
scores to correct for the initial advantage (in pupil prior learning) that 
sow schools enjoy over others. Finally, suppose that school level SES and 
otlwr contextual Aictors are Included in the analytic model , so that we feel 
oonfident that several lajor eitraneous variables have been adequately 
controlled. At this point, it must be emphasised that we are allowing no 
variation for other circumstances affecting individual schools; all kXII be 
assessed according to the same yardstick. Furthermore, the statistical 
formulae used to produce the rankings must be consistent for all schools. 

At the secondary school level, however, we believe that it will be much 
more difficult to find a generally agreed upon set of tests, since the primary 
aims and objectives of schools at this level will likely differ. Consider, 
for example, a class of 100 9th graders in a low SES high school where 50^1 of 
them read at the 5th grade level or below, and a class of 400 9th graders in a 
high school with 70% scoring above the national average. We doubt that a 
coHon set of objectives makes any sense for these two schools. 

Thus, whereas It may be feasible, but difficult, to arrange all 
elementary schools on a common scale, we fail to see how such an arrangement 
for all secondary schools (and, therefore, all schools in general) is 
possible. The objectives are simply too diverse and the presence of tracking 
an elective course makes "common scale*' meaningless. 
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The above argunents lead to the conclusion that, at least for secondary 
schools, overall aiis and purposes lust be identified and sets of local 
objectives aligned with these aims and purposes oust be created. This "fact 
of life** Bay not be as bad as it sounds. It may be possible to classify 
schools into categories where siailar objectives are the focus for a given 
year. Coaparisons within categories could then be lade. The alternative is a 
system in which specific measureable goals are set for each school for a year 
or soae other time period. In fact Page (1972) proposed a system which 
allowed for individual school variation, but which he argued led to an 
"objective function**, I.e., sort of (HP for education. His proposed system 
appears coaplei and will not be explicated here. However, by now i*eaders 
realize that the basic measurement issues involved in recognition are 
inevitably complex— and if Page's proposed system was actually in operation, 
computer techniques would greatly accelerate its application. After all, to 
each of us, it seen that writing and cashing a bank check is a simple matter. 
But, on reflection, we recognized that passing and processing a check rests on 
a highly elaborated system— which we now take for granted. Similarly, the 
school recognition programs which are ultimately in operation in the future 
may rest on many taken- for-granted complexities. 

THE DESIGN OF PROGRAMS 
At the beginning of this paper we outlined four major dimensions of SRPs. 
In developing SRPs a number of choices can be made concerning each of these 
dimensions. With respect to dimension of eligibility, for example, schools 
may be declared eligible for participation in an SRP by 1) nomination by some 
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other Institution or person, 2) application by the school, 3) having test 
scores above a certain Bininal level, and 4) default (i.e., all "nust 
participate). 

In the remainder of this paper, we shall review the various dinensions 
and the options currently available to those wishing to develop, inplement, or 
redesign SRPs. Throughout the review we will offer our recommendations 
concerning the matters. 

Eligibility 

As aentlon^d above, four options concerning a school's eligibility are 
currently available and practiced. First, a school can be noalnated for the 
program, either by someone within the school district or someone in an 
external educational agency (e.g., State Department of Education). Frechtllng 
(I9B2), however, found uniformly negative relationships between "effective 
schools'* based on expert opinion, and "effective schools" identified by four 
other methods which used reading test scores as evaluation tools. In 
interpreting the negative correlations, Frechtling noted that "expert opinion 
«. clearly divered from the others and results in the most unique set of 
schools." (p. 8). Obviously the experts did not incorporate test performance 
into their decision-making process. This suggests that worthy schools may be 
excluded from the program because they fail to "catch the eye" of those 
responsible for nominating schools, and some schools which are not 
particularly meritorious will be nominated. In sum, leaving participation up 
to nomination by others is not a good idea. 
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Second, a school can apply for eligibility. The only drawback inherent 
in this option is the burden of responsibility placed on the school's 
principal or administrative tsan (or in rare cases the teaching staff) to 
apply. Principals may choose not to apply because of false modesty , fear of 
failure, or the amount of work needed to complete the application. A simple 
and straightforward application form will help with this last potential 
problem, and public pressure may provide sufficient motivation to overcome 
initial timidity or fear of failure on the part of school administrators. 
Arrangements can also be made to keep all applications— except those of 
winners— confident ial . 

Ihlrd, a school can be declared eligible by some higher authority on the 
basis of prior achievement test results. From our analyses earlier in the 
paper, this option would probably result in different schools being eligible 
for the SRP in different years. In fact, if this is not the case, we would 
suspect that the methodology used to identify eligible schools is biased, 
either towards high performing schools (if the emphasis is on status) or low 
performing schools (if the emphasis on rewarding improvement). As a 
consequence, if this option is selected (and the relevant extraneous variables 
are properly controlled), Wynne's (1987) recommendation that different schools 
be **recognized" from year to year would likely be realized. 

Fourth, schools may be eligible (and, in essence must participate ) each 
year. If this option is chosen, it will likely be necessary to use extant 
data (as from a routine statewide assessment) to ultimately decide on those 
schools that will be recognized. The procurement of new, additional data 
would be difficult if not impossible. Such original collection efforts 1) 
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would require a nassive anount of tine and resources, a nd 2) would probably be 
■et with sone resistance on the part of administrators or teachers, or both, 
resulting In data of questionable rellabilHy and validity. 

Of the four options, we reconend either eligibility via application 
(with the contingent recownendation that the simplest yet most informative 
application form and process be developed) or eligibility based on prior 
achievement test scores. As will be seen, the choice between these options 
has implications for other dimensions of the SRP. We would discourage use of 
either of the other two options. Our negative recommendation of eligibility 
be default Is supported 1^ our proceeding antly j In this paper. Finally, 
our negative recoMMndatlon concerning eligibility by nomination Is based 
partly on the results of the Frechtllng (1982) study, and partly on our 
concerns for the factors that are considered by those responsible for making 
such nominations. 

Criteria 

Criteria refer to the factors or variables that will be considered in 
determining whether or not a school should receive a recognition award. Two 
global categories of criteria are typically referred to as "process criteria** 
and **outcome*' criteria. In simplest terms, process criteria focus on the 
means; outcome criteria focus on the ends. Most of our discussion in the 
first half of this paper dealt with problems in analyzing different forms of 
outcome criteria, e.g., pupil test scores. 

In SRPs, process criteria include factors or variables pertaining to what 
is happening in the schools. What are the conditions in the schools? What 
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are the adiinistrators, teachers, and to a lesser extent students doing or, 
ever Increasingly, expected to do? Process criteria have received a great 
deal of attention and enphasls In recent research and professional writing. 
Halllnger and Hurphy (1986), for exanple. Identify several viable process 
criteria: clear school ilsslon, tightly coupled curriculum, opportunity to 
learn. Instructional leadership, hoie-school cooperation and support, 
widespread student rewards, and high expectations. Rosenholtz (1985) adds 
several other reasonable process criteria: principal attitude and behavior, 
recruitment and selection of teachers, teacher evaluation, "buffering** (that 
Is, the reaoval of obstacles that stand in the nay of t«aohlng), participation 
In declslon-aaklng, and noras of continuous iiproveaent. 

In SRP's, the prlaary outcoae criterion has been achleveaent test scores. 
Attendance (teacher and student) and dropout rates also are frequently used. 
Finally, several **satlsfactlon" criteria. In the guise of parent, teacher, and 
student attitudes, have also been recoanended for use In SRPs. 

Both process and outcones criteria have several deficiencies. We have 
already addressed the deficiencies of achieveaent test scores in great detail. 
Two other outcone criteria— attendance and dropout rates— are exceedingly 
difficult to operationalize. Consider teacher attendance, for example. Will 
excused absences be counted in the total? If not, what constitutes an excused 
absence— illness of a child or spouse, funeral of family member of close 
fritsnd, attendance at professional meeting? Because of these difficulties, 
either SRP staff members will have to collect the data from well documented 
school records, or the information must be routinely collected in raw form so 
that a consistent definition can be applied across all schools. Satisfaction 
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data also are problematic as outcome criteria. In most schools, for example 
some parents are zealots in support of the school, some are neutral (assuming 
a "wait and see" or "too busy to care" attitude), and some are negative 
(disliking everything about the principal, and conplaining quite loudly about 
the quality of education their children are receiving). Although an average 
ttltude can be computed, we Hould suggest that the resulting statistic is 
meaningless. Furthermore, since administrators, teach^'srs, parents, and 
students vary in t\»ir collective "points of view,** t,<c relationships among 
their perceptions are not likely to be strong. 

Turning to process criteria, fche prognosis is no better. Host of the 
process criteria included in the "effective schools** literature were chosen 
because of their relationship to soae type of outcome criterion. In the early 
"effective schools** research, for eiample, the outcome criterion was the 
similarity of the proportions of lower and middle/upper class students scoring 
below the lowest national quartlle on standardized achievement tests (Edmonds, 
1979). One such process criteria have been Identified, educators have a 
tendency to concentrate solely on such criteria, forgetting the outcome 
criteria that gave them life. 

Although the process criteria may, in fact, be related to the outcomes 
criteria, two javeats must be proffered. First, typically the correlations 
between process and outcome measures are quite small and Inconsistent across 
studies. This finding is especially clear in the so-called process-product 
research on teaching (e.g., Jayne, 19^5; Bropfay tt Good, 1986). Thus, while no 
single process variable has been found to be reliably linked with outcome 
measures, composites of such variables have been found to be associated with 
outcome measures in a myriad of complex ways. 
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Second, as aost first-year statistics students know, correlation does not 
iiply causality. Thus, while observations of schools nay indicate that many 
of the process criteria are in place, their being in place is no guarantee 
that the important educational outcomes will be realized. 

In light of this discussion, we recouend a balance between process and 
outcoie criteria in SRPs. Furthermore, if eligibility is determined by 
application, we would suggest erring on the side of outcome criteria. If, on 
the other hand, eligibility is determined by prior achievement test scores, we 
would recommend erring on the side of process criteria. 

Neither process nor outooM criteria tell the Nhole story. Reliance on 
either mill likely lead to mlsintarpretatilons and misunderstanding. We must 
admit, however, that Inclusion of both types of criteria also offer 
challenges. It Is to these challenges that we now turn. 

Issues Affecting Psychometric Data Collection, and Aggregation 

Typically, the collection of data on process criteria require asking 
questions, conducting observations, or both. Data gathered from either or 
both of these methods can be problematic. With respect to questionnaire data, 
the major problem is credibility. Since fame or fortune are strong 
motivators, those who answer the questions may paint a more optimistic picture 
than reality would allow. Wynne, in his piece In the text, includes the story 
of the school administrator who, having reported the public posting of an 
honor roll, was forced to admit during a site visit conducted by SRP staff 
members that it was not posted. 
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With respect to observational data, the oajor problem Is objectivity. 
Will two aenbers of a site visit tean view, record, and report what was seen 
and heard in a sinilar manner? This question suggests the need for multiple 
members on any visitation team. To further enhance objectivity, all members 
of a visitation team should be focusing on pre-specified criteria usii.g 
agreed-upon definitions. In certain SRPs, the observational data are used to 
confirm the questionnaire data. It should be pointed out that, although such 
a verification strategy Is laudable, its use Implies that the questionnaire 
data may be less than credible. 

Data on the outcome criteria are collected elthe? by administrating tests 
or from permanent records. The validity of standardised tests for individual 
high schools has been raised earlier, as has the reliability of the data on 
teacher attendance available in the permanjnt records. Unfortunately, many 
developers and users of SRPs tend to assume, rather than establish, sufficient 
reliability and validity of the Jata collection instruments used in the 
programs . 

Our major recommendation pertaining to this dimension, is that far more 
attention be paid to the credibility, objectivity, and validity of the test 
score data used in SRPs than has been In the past. Without data of sufficient 
technical quality, the credibility of the entire program is undermined. 

Before moving to the fourth and final dimension, the issue of aggregation 
of data should at least be raised. In actuality, this issue has two parts. 
First, it is problematic whether a single number should be used to locate or 
rank a school on a single continue of effectiveness or recognition 
questionable, where multiple crlterior and measures are applied. Second, the 
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presence of various target populations in the school (e.g., administrators, 
teachers, parents, and students) and even subpopulations within these target 
populations (e.g., lower and higher SES students, 3rd and Mth grade students) 
■akes sunning data across Uiese populations also a dubious practice (although 
rather connonplace ) . Because of the questionnable nature of the practive of 
aggregation, we suggest that disaggregated data be used. 

Decision Making and Decision Makers 

Based on the conclusions of the first najor section of this paper, and 
the need to exanine data profiles for inportant school subpopulations (the 
recouendation of the previous section), the practice of using a single 
standard to deteraine which schools should and should not receive recognition 
awards is strongly discouraged. It is true that the us of pre-set standards 
for a single criterion greatly sinplifies the decision-naking process. 
However, it is clearly impractical in the context of SRPs. Instead, this 
pristine, sterile standard— which suggests a degree of precision that does not 
exist— nust be replaced with the nuddied deliberation of review panels. 

However, if such review panels are to nake defensible decisions, several 
issues concerning these panels nust be addressed. First, those who hold 
■enbership on the panels nust be knowledgeable about schools and willing to 
nake difficult decisions. If people with these qualifications, who are also 
politically acceptable, can be identified, the appointnent process should be 
rather straightforward. Second, criteria to be used in the decision-naking 
process nust be connunicated to, and understood by, those on the panel. 
Actual data pertaining to these criteria should be used to assist panel 
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members in gaining an understanding of the nature of the decisions they are 
deliberating. Third, and finally, the meabers of such panels must receive the 
data related to their decisions in a form in which they can both understand, 
and associate with the decisions they are expected to make and defend. In an 
earlier publication, we have attempted to address the problem communicating 
complex data sets to decision-makers using a relatively simple graphic 
approach (Mandeville & Andersonf 1985>. 

It may be overly simple to assert that the quality of the decisions made 
rests with the quality of the data and the quali/lcatlonm of those empowered 
to make the decisions. WoneUieless, we believe this siaple statement to be 
true. * 

SUMMART AID GONCLUSIOHS 
It would be a happy state of affairs if the title of this paper were 
"Solutions to the Technical Proglems Inherent in School Recognition Programs." 
Unfortunately, such a title would be misleading, if not a downright lie. In 
this paper we have felt compelled to play the part of the devil's advocate and 
describe in a clear fashion the serious problems which ^rround the design and 
implementation of School Reward Programs. Based on our understanding of these 
problems, however, we have offered a set of recommendations which, If 
followed, we believe will enhance the future quality of SRFS. 
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CRITERIA OF SUCCESS IN SCHOOL RECOGNITION PROGRAMS 

Brian Rowan 

Increasing, a variety of government agencies and local school districts 
are developing school recognition programs. Founded on the view that schools 
differ substantially In perforaance, and that high performing schools should 
be remrded these programs offer cash awards and/or symbolic forms of 
recognition to schools that meet various criteria of success. The purposes of 
such programs are to provide educators with Incentives for improving the 
performance of schools and to increase the attractiveness and holding power of 
the education professions. 

This paper provides a comparative analysis of five school recognition 
programs represented at a national conference on school recognition programs 
held In Miami Beach « Florida in March, 1987. Two of these programs were 
sponsored by state departments of education (California's Distinguished 
Schools Program, South Carolina's School Incentive Reward Program), one was 
sponsored by a local school district in cooperation with the local teachers 
union (Dade County Public Schools/United Teachers of Dade's Quality 
Instruction Incentives Program), one was sponsored by a state university's 
College of Education (The University of Illinois at Chicago's For Character 
Program), and one was sponsored by the federal government (The Secretary of 
Education's Secondary School Recognition Program). 

The purpose of this comparative analysis is to discuss the criteria of 
success established by the various recognition programs and to show how these 
criteria reflect underlying theories of school effectiveness. The paper 
develops a typology that allows programs to be classified according to the 
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types of criteria used to sake awards and it discusses the potential pitfalls 
associated with implementing different combinations of criteria for school 
recognition. The paper closes with some considerations about the future 
developaent of criteria for school recognition programs. 

THEORETICAL BACKGROUND 

School recognition programs can be viewed as one type of organizational 
control system (for a review* see Lawler, 1976). Like most control systems, 
school recognition programs measure organizational performance and distribute 
organizational rewards on the basis of these measurements. Hhan properly 
designed, recognition programs can function as both Information systeas that 
assess current performance relative to organizational standards and as 
motivational systems that provide incentives for members to meet or surpass 
organizational standards. Nor^over, recognition systems have the potential to 
improve the quality of work life within organizations and to reduce employee 
absenteeism and turnover. 

In this paper, a typology of control systems developed by organization 
theorists serves as the conceptual framework for our comparative analysis of 
school recognition programs (see, Thompson, 1967) • A basic premise of this 
framework is that the criteria established in control systems are a function 
of two factors: (1) the clarity of crganizational goals; and (2) the 
certainty of the organizational technology us&d to achieve these goals. Table 
1 presents a typology of control systems based on this kind of analysis. What 
follows is a brief discussion of each of the four "types** of control systems 
found In the table. 
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Table 1: Types of Control Systems 



Goals 



Technology Certain 



Technology Uncertain 



Clear /Chrystallized 



Routine 



Judgemental 



bhobIi 



Unclear /Unchrys tall ized 



Ritual 



Inspirational 



I 



dI 



An initial type of control sysbea occurs in organizations with routine 
technologies. These organizations have developed clear goals and a technology 
that is capable of achieving these goaldi with a high degree of certainty. 
Certain manufacturing organizations fit the ''type.** When organizations have 
well-understood procedures that consistently produce high levels of goal 
attainment, they evolve control systems that measure the performance of 
employees or subunits on the basis of both output and process criteria. 
Measures of outcomes show how well production objectives have been met, while 
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process Measures are used to diagnose potential sources of production 
difficulties. Thus, these systeis achieve a high degree of rationality and 
tightly control organizational perforaance. 

A second type of organization operates a .ludgeaental technology. This 
kind of organization has clear goals, but the means to achieving these goals 
are less well-understood and less certain than In organizations with routine 
technologies. For exaaple, law flras are oriented to winning cases, but the 
strategies used by lawyers vary froa case to case. Hhen goals are clear but 
■eans are variable, organizations develop control systems that are focused 
■ore on outcoMS than on processes. Outcoae criteria are established, and the 
rewards associated with aeetlng these criteria aotivate aeabers to achieve 
organizational goals. Process controls, on the other hand, are deliberately 
left weak. In part because workers need considerable discretion to adapt to 
changing circumstances. 

A third type of organization operates a ritualistic technology. This 
type of organization has failed to achieve consensus on goals, usually due to 
^'political** disagreements about goals among contending coalitions within the 
organization. To avoid controversy and maintain their careers within the 
organization, lower level aanagers prefer to focus attention on bureaucratic 
procedure and avoid aention of goals. The result is an organizational control 
systea that focuses on process rather than outcoae criteria. In public 
bureaucracies, this type of control system has been thought to give rise to 
**bureaupathology'* , a situation in which eaployees substitute a slavish 
devotion to procedure for a sincere concern for service to the organizational 
aission. 
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A final type of organization has an Inspirational technology, in this ^ 
type of organization, neabers pursue a loosely defined ' often shifting set 
of goals, and they have only a partial understanding of the processes that 
lead to success. Examples of this type of organization Include research and ^ 
development organizations and psychiatric agencies. A nuMber of observers 
have argued that "cultural** control systems arise in these kinds of 
organizations. The control and reward systeis bear a reseablance to art or ^ 
literary criticisa, and criteria of success are grounded in the personal 
tastes of evaluators or in Idiosyncratic noru embraced by one of a variety of 
subcultures. 4 

TYPES OF SCHOOL RECOGNITION PROGRAMS 
An analysis of the school recognition prograas represented at the Hiaal 
conference shows that three of the four **type8'* of control systeas in the 
typology tere present. This section briefly describes these different 
programs and discusses the theories of educational organization that appear to 

i 

underlie the development of these programs. 

Inspirational Programs 

He begin by discussing a type of recognition system that was not 1 
represented at the Miami conference. This is the inspirational aodel. A 
nuaber of observers have portrayed schools as **loosely coupled systeas", that 
is, organizations with both unclear goals and an uncertain technoilogy. In i 
this perspective, schools exist In a pluralistic environs nt that forces 
educators to pursue a shifting and soaetiaes conflicting set of goals. At the 
same time, the instructional core of schools is filled with uncertainty: § 
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activities that are successful with one child aay fall with another child, and 
activities that lead to successful results In one context aay lead to failure 
in another. Under these conditions, teachers and adainistrators operate as 
inspirational declsion-aakers whose successes depend on an always shifting and 
never entirely codified analysis of goals and leans. 

None of the school recognition prograas in Miaai appeared to eabrace this 
view of school organization. Indeed, perhaps one purpose or recognition 
prograas Is to wxlerate the inspirational eleaent of school evaluation. 
StiXl, it is Interesting to consider how an inspirational recognition prograa 
■ig^t operate in practice. In «uch a systea, Inspirational raaards would not 
be based on aaasures of organizational outcoaes or processes, for there Nould 
be far too auch uncertainty and thus far too little codification of goals and 
aeans for a standardized aeasureaent systea to be instituted. Instead, 
inspirational awards would be aade on the basis of shifting and idiosyncratic 
criteria that reflect the values or tastes of those aaking the awards. 

My experience in schools suggests that inspirational systems are often a 
baseline froa which aany schools begin to design other types of reward 
systens. In this baseline condition, principals and district supervisors 
often inforaally and spontaneously recognize teachers on the basis of 
particular values and tastes. These "cultural" controls are Informal and lack 
codification, and it is easy to criticize them as an irrational basis of 
control. Nevertheless, these cultural control systems do recognize the 
sometimes Inspirational nature of work in educational institutions. To the 
extent that employees can understand the implicit basis of rewards in the 
system, the awards process can help shape school clioate and Increase 
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organizational cohesiveness by providing a basis of **cultural** solidarity for 
■eibers. 

Ritual Prograos 

A second type of reward systea, described as the ritualistic lodel, was 
represented at the Miaffli conference. Recall that this type of reward system 
focuses attention on confomity to well-defined organizational processes but 
Ignores the issue of organizational goal attalnient. In school systeis, such 
a control systei could easily develop when schools were pluralistic 
constituencies unable to agree about educational goals. In this kind of 
•nvironMnt, it aakes aooe sense for educational adainistrators to avoid 
■easuring goal attainaent, for this can highlight disagrecMnts aaong the 
organization's sponsors and lead to increased conflict. Instead it lakes sore 
sense to focus attention on the structures and processes developed within 
schools, especially when these structures and processes are eabraced as 
legitimate by a wide variety of constituencies. 

From this perspective, schools consist of a number of ritualistic 
activities. These activities might include, for example, particular ways of 
teaching or disciplining ^'udents, that are legitimized not on the basis of an 
analysis of how behaviors bring about desired consequences, but rather in the 
understanding that **this is the way things should be done around here" or 
"this is the ways things have always been done.** In this situation, 
seasurement of school outccaes is largely avoided. Attention Is instead 
focused on such measures of organizational processes 
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At the Nlanl conference, one school recognition prograa appeared to be of 
this type: the University of Illinois at Chicago's For Character progran. 
This program Measured a nuMber of school processes presuned to be associated 
Hlth the developient of student character, for example, various types of 
interactions aaong staff, students and parents, the presence of various 
student activities in the school (e.g., clubs, organizations, extracurricular 
program), and the frequency of various awards prograis for students. This 
progras did not, however, provide direct aeasures of student "character** (the 
outcoaes of interest). 

Thus, it appears that the For Character progras avoided the problem of 
clearly defining and seMuring students* character, one of its laportant 
awards criteria. Instead, it focused on activities and processes argued to be 
related to character development « Given the potential for disagreeaent over 
the appropriate character traits that schools should atteapt to inculate in 
students, this aakes sense. This program nay have adopted the only plausible 
aeasureaent scheme for its situation. A controversial specification of 
student character developaent could be avoided, and the focus of attention 
instead could be centered around less controversial measures of school 
prcresses, for example, the presence Oi^ absence of conventional student 
activities. 

Judgemental P ^c^raas 

Two of th( school recognition prograas represented at the Miaai 
conference were consistent with a third type of control systea, the 
Judgemental aodel. This aodel assumes that school goals are reasonably clear. 
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but that neans to achieving these goals are relatively uncertain. For 
exaople, in this nodel, the environaent of public schools is reasonably clear 
about what it wants froa schools—basic skills achieveient— but there is not a 
single, clearly defined technology for bringing about this desired outcoae. 
In this view of schooling, educational practitioners operate as Judgeaental 
decision-aakers. They use a relatively coaplex set of rules acquired through 
long personal and professional experience to bring about desired outcoaes. In 
this kind of organization, standardized procedures cannot be used, and 
eaployees aust exercise considerable discretion. As a result, the reiiard 
systea holds eaployees accountable for output perforaance, but loaves open the 
choice of aeans for aeatlng output criteria. 

Two of the recognition prograas at the Nlaai conference were of this 
type: Nlaai Dade*s Quality Instruction Incentives Frograa and South 
Carolina's School Incentive Reward Prograa. In the South Carolina prograo, 
awards are based on criteria for student achievement and student attendance. 
In the Miaal Dade program, awards are based on criteria for student 
achievement, attendance, and physical fitness. In the South Carolina program, 
awards are based on criteria for student achievement, attendance, and physical 
fitness. In the South Carolina prograa, schools are rewarded on the basis of 
outcoaes in one year and foraulate plans for iaproveaent for the next year. 
In the Miami Dade program, schools foraulate plans for aeeting the prograas' 
reward criteria. Thus, these prograas recognize the professionalism of school 
personnel and grant educators auch discretion in planning and conducting 
Instruction. 

Routine Programs 
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The final type of reward system, the routine Model, was represented by 
two recognition programs at the Miaai conference. This type of control system 
appears to be most compatible with a perspective on schooling found in recent 
research on effective schools. This theory of education presents educators 
with a clear set of goals (basic skills achievement) and a simple 
specification of the instructional practices that foster attainment of these 
goals. Thus, the effective schools movement embodies the claim that educators 
not only know what they want, but also have at their disposal a set of 
techniques that allow them to attain it. From this perspective, education can 
act as routine decision-makers, uniformly applying procedures proscribed by 
effective schools theory in order to achieve a clearly defined set of 
instructional goals. This control system is predicated on an assumption that 
research has established clear and replicable relationships between certain 
instructional processes and student achievement and thus that it is 
appropriate and useful to measure both organizational processes and outcomes. 

Two recognition programs at the Miami conference were of this type: 
California's Distinguished Schools Program and the Secretary of Education's 
School Recognition Program. These two programs do differ slightly in the 
specific procedures used to measure instructional outcomes, and there are 
differences in the specific definitions and procedures used to measure 
"processes". Nevertheless, there is some convergence in the kinds of criteria 
established by the assessment instruments. Both programs measure similar 
dimensions of curriculum, evaluation, administrative leadership, school 
climate, Instruction, and school-community relations, and both programs 
measure student achievement. Thus, both programs appear to have been shaped 
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by a belief in the validity of recent effective schools research, and designed 
to encourage schools to adopt the school processes highlighted by this 
research as a neans to improving student outcoies in schools. 



DISCUSSION 

The central question is whether one of the "types" of control systens 
serves as a better lodel for the developaent of school recognition programs 
than the others. My own conclusion is that there is rooi for lany different 
types of recognition prograis. The problei is to design a control ^ystea that 
is consistent Mlth the political and technical clrcuistances prevailing in 
today's educational systea. 

FroB this perspective, the inspirational aodel would appear to be an 
appropriate lodel for the development of nany recognition programs, especially 
those developed by state and national agencies. Consider, for exanple, that a 
large asount of evaluation research, both quantitative and qualitative, 
supports the notion that seans-ends relationships in Anerican education are 
site-specific. Local schools pursue a wide variety of goals and exercise 
considerable control over wi thin-school processes. An isplication for the 
sponsors of state and national recognition prograas is that local operations 
are often substantially out of line with standardized criteria. Horeover, 
research provides little reason to believe that local schools either waraly 
endorse or easily Isplesent central standards. In fact, a consistent finding 
from evaluation research is that centrally-defined standards are substantially 
■odified during iaplenentation as local schools adapt central initiatives to 
local circuBStances. 
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If this analysis is correct, we would expect state and national 
recognition systems to Bove away from strict criteria of success and instead 
■ake awards based upon idiosyncratic or perhaps subcultural norns. On the 
surface this hypothesis appears to be untrue: all of the school recognition 
prograas in Hiaai appear to have rejected the inspirational model of 
assessment. However, a closer look reveals a number of similarities between 
the operating school recognition programs and the inspirational model. 
Consider that all of the school recognition programs at the Hiaai conference 
allowed schools considerable discretion in implementing school processes. 
This was not only true of those that operated according to a judgemental 
model, but also those operating according to the routine and ritual models. 
Thus, even, even in those recognition programs that explicitly developed 
"process" criteria, numerical ratings and summary judgements of school 
standing ueve only made after site visits designed to adapt the standardized 
ratings of written forms to site-specific meanings and intentions. 
Qualitative descriptions of award-winning schools (presented in program 
documents) certainly suggest that such a loosening of standards occurred. The 
documents portray award winning schools as a diverse lot that employed a broad 
variety of means to pursue diverse ends. 

If process criteria for schools are inevitably ambiguous, what are the 
consequences of making such criteria explicit and standardized? One 
consequence might be the development of new professional and bureaucratic 
orthodoxies, a form of ritualism. Consider that the school survey and 
accreditation movements left educational assessment with a number of orthodox 
measures of process criteria, e.g., class size, teaching loads, and per-pupll 
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funding. These leasures have proven largely irrelevant to the perfor«ance 
goals of today's accountability loveient. And while the latest accountability 
■oveaent has the potential to define a new set of process criteria, there are 
potential dangers associated with tightening up the definitions and aeasures 
of these new criteria. Schools that are unique and innovative , and which 
deviate in various ways froa standard practice, lay slip through the new 
recognition prograas unnoticed. Moreover, the Msaage of such a reward system 
is dear—it rewards conforaity over innovation. Thus, designers of 
recognition programs face a critical choice: to reward according to a tightly 
standardised set of process criteria that encourages orthodoiy or to loosely 
define criteria and to open the recognition process to innovative or novel 
solutions to educational probleas. 

Other probleas arise with the aeasureaent of outcoaes. Criterion- 
referenced testing does allow educators to define teasures of Instructional 
outcones that are highly sensitive to local instructional goals. However, the 
application of such aeasures at the state and national icvel creates a nuaber 
of probleas. For exaaple, there is little agreeaent aaong evaluation 
researchers ?.bout how to rank schools on the basis of outcoaes, and the 
ultiaate ranking systea appears to Involve a conflict of values. Soae 
evaluators favor the use of absolute aeasures of school perforaance, such as 
school test score aeans. But these standards inevitably bias the resjlts 
against schools serving low incoae populations. Such a result aakes little 
sense if the goal of the reward nysten is to activate low perforaing schools. 

An alternative procedure for aeasuring school outcoaes, one that takes 
into account the problem of bias, has been developed. This procedure uses 
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regression residuals to conpare school perforiance to an ''expectancy" band 
derived fron coiparison of the school to schools serving siiilar populations. 
The problen is that these aeasures are very unstable over tiie, in part 
because they contain large coiponents of random error (Rowan, 1985). In such 
a systei, school recognition can reseHble a lottery in which organizations 
attain effective status, not on the basis of what they actually did, but 
because perforiance was measured by an unreliable leasureient instrument. 

Thus, in the Masureient of outcoies, seMtral dilenas exist: Nhen 
absolute test »core standards are used, standards can be set so high that low- 
perforaing schools lose incentive to coapete. Of couk»8e, sUindards cm be 
lowered, but then the criteria light be so low as to fioostitute ilniial 
performance for a large number of schools. Belmtiw mitandards, such as 
residual measures or gains scores appear to resolve tMs problem. But these 
measures contain large portions of error variance. Thus they can encourage 
superstitious behavior, if winning schools imitate past pn»0Esses because they 
were rewarded, even though the award may have resulted in Ivjge part from 
random error. 

All of this suggests that strict standards of recognition may be 
inappropriate in may situations and that, over time, programs that begin with 
strict criteria will evolve away from thes® measures^ The dangers of strict 
standards appear to be strongest with respect to the iMasurement of school 
processes. In this domain, few reliable or valid measures exist (Rowan, 
1985). A good case can oe made that many of the processes endorsed as 
effective by the programs In Hlaai obtain their validity, not from the 
findings of rigorous research, but instead from the norms and values of one 
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segnent of the education coauiunlty. Do these programs , then, proaote a rigid ^ 

orthodoxy? I think not, in part because the site visits give the system 

enough leeway to award innovative schools, and in part because the awards 

given by the programs are not strong enough to motivate ritual conformity. # 

nevertheless, by developing process standards , the school recognition programs 

promoted a highly routine theory of schooling. 

The development of outcome criteria is less problematic, but several # 
problems still exist. It is possible to develop criterion referenced tests 
that mre sensitive to local instructional goals and to use these both as an 
aaseflflg ent tool and as a reward criterion. The problems associated with # 
developing outcome criteria are in many ways easier to solve at lociil levels, 
where site-specific performance goals can be set, than at state and national 
levels, where a diverse group of schools must be compared on a standardized ^ 
instrument. In these comparisons, schools with local instructional goals that 
are out of step with the goals of central assessors often find themselves 
disadvantaged in comparison to conforming schools, even though local goals ^ 
have been developed that are compatible with local circumstances. Under these 
conditions, goal displacement can occur; local schools may turn away from 
site-specific goals to pursue the rewards offered by conformity to central ^ 
standards. Alternatively, local schools pursuing suitable goals may remain 
unmotivated by the centralized reward system. In either case, the goals of 
the reward system— to encourage improvement and to motivate participation— ^ 
remain unachieved. 
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CX)WCLUSION 

What, then, Is the future for school recognition programs? The analysis 
developed here suggests that state and national recognition programs should 
encourage Inspirational decision-making in local schools. This does not mean 
that school recognition programs must be based on narrow connoisuership and 
rely on unmeasured and implicit criteria of success. The problem at this 
level of the educational system is to design a recognition program that avoids 
the twin problems of goal displacement and ritual orthodoxy. One possibility 
is for state and national recognition programs to allow more decentralization. 
For example, this kind of system would Judge schools on the basis of their 
ability to meet locally specified goals. The possibilities for local abuse of 
this system could be restricted by allowing central administrators to 
negotiate with local representatives over the development of performance 
criteria. VThatever the process, this kind of system would consist of a 
diversity of success criteria consistent with the diversity of means/ends 
relationships in local schools. 

This in fact the spirit of the Florida law which gave rise to the Dade 
County recognition program, and, excerpt for Dade County's use of residuals as 
outcome measures, this program in ly view presents the most viable model for 
the deslf,n of new recognition programs. In this program, the state invites 
local agencies to develop recognition programs, but leaves to these agencies 
the problem of developing criteria. At the local level, as in Dade County, a 
reward system Is developed that makes awards on the basis of district-wide 
instructional goals but leaves the choice of processes to the professional 
judgement of teachers and administrators. Such a decentralized system would 
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appear to avoid many of the pitfalls of the ritualistic and mechanistic views 
of schooling and be capable of promoting innovation at the local school level. 

In summary, the analysis demonstrates that the problems confronting 
designers of school recognition programs are formidable. Nevertheless, the 
development of viable programs is possible. At state and national levels, 
such programs recognize the diversity of school goals and the inspirational 
nature of school organization, thus avoiding the development of strict 
criteria of success. At the local level, district programs can specify 
outcomes but ecognize the Judgemental nature of teaching by leaving the 
choice of processes to the professional educators at school sites. To the 
extent that these recognition programs can provide strong incentives for local 
participation, they would appear to be a potentially powerful avenue for the 
improvement of local schools. 
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SCHOOL RECOGNITION PROGRAMS: CONTROLLING OR EMPOWERING? 

Terry A. Astuto 

Teachers College 
Columbia University 
Recognition programs in education are becoming increasingly popular tools 
for supporting and fostering the individual and collective achievement of 
administrators, teachers, and students. However, if the question is, "How can 
we optimize the productive capacity of the professional staff in our schools 
and school districts," is the answer, "By adopting and implementing 
recognition programs - for schools, or teachers, or administrators, or 
students"? Given the complexities of organizational life, no answer to the 
question of enhancing productivity is that easy or that simple. The issue for 
consideration is the range of possible effects of recognition programs on the 
Individuals in our schools. That issue, seemingly simple on the surface, 
rests at the heart of a deep-seated problem confronted continually by both 
practitioners and organizational researchers, i.e., the needs, values, and 
preferences of the individual versus the needs, preferences and values of the 
organization. 

The conflict and tension between the individual and the organization have 
been commented on and wrestled with through generations of organizational 
thought. Return, for exaaple, to a period Just over fifty years ago: 
We still give much lip serve to the forgotten individual, but the 
whole complex of thought, except when our immediate personal 
concerns are involved, relates to the cooperative and social aspects 
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of life. We are so engrossed constantly kith the problems of 
organization that we neglect the unit of organization and are quite 
luaNare of our neglect. It almost t&ems to be our purpose to forget 
the individual except as he [sic] compels consideration. (Barnard, 
1935 in Barnard, 1956, p. 4) 
Return also to a period Just over twenty— five years ago: 

Many of our attempts to control behavior, far from representing 
selective adaptations, are in direct violation of human nature. 
They consist in trying to make people behave as we wish without 
concern for natural law . . . Wian wa fall to achieve the results we 
desire, we tend to seek the cause everywhere but where it usually 
lies: in our choice of inappropriate methods of control .... Nhen 
people respond to managerial decisions in undesired ways, the normal 
response is to blame them. It is their stupidity, or their 
uncooperativeness, or their laziness which is seized on as the 
eiplanation of what happened, not management's failure to select 
appropriate means of control. (McGregor, 1960, pp. 9-10) 
Contemporary organizational literature is attempting to clarify the types 
of choices and strategl<3S that separate effect from less effective 
organizations. Simply stated, those choices are rooted in people > the 
organization's renewable natural resource. Peters and Waterman (1982, p. 238) 
summarized the lessons learned from the excellent companies research in terms 
of the pivotal role of people: "Treat people as adults. Treat them as 
partners; treat then with dignity; treat them with respect. Treat then ... as 
the primary source of productivity gains." 
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Yet, despite its longevity, based on evidence fron the organizations in # 
which Bost of us live and work, this advice is not as sinple and comensical 
to operationalize: 

We all know people who fade away or become '*has beens** as a result # 

of being knocked down one too lany tlaes in an organization. Or we 

have seen people's personal needs traipled In the rush to complete 

an iaportant task, or In the path of an aggressive manager - all In 0 

the naie of a coepany goal .... We work In organizations to 

accoaplish specific tasks. People gain a sense of self-esteee froe 

the value that is placed on their skills and the way they help the % 

organization reach ItiS objectives. Indued, we who are Muiagers 

would be irresponsible If we did not evaluate carefully others' 

capabilities to get a Job done. But the acre we Judge people in % 

teras of their usefulness to the organization, the acre we aay 

unsuspectingly diainish their huaanity. We aay treat people solely 

as a leans to an end. Organizations are not set up to treat people n 

as individuals. (Wallace, 1985, p. 10) 

Why is it tt&t despite over fifty years of advice and adaonitions to pay 
attention to people is there such confusion In the field? Do recognition ^ 
prograos represent the alssing aechanisa for fostering individual and 
organizational effectiveness in schools and school districts? Could they be? 
The purposes of this paper are: ^ 

* To argue that effective recognition programs represent organizational 
trade-offs in favor of the individual; 
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• To identify the conditions necessary for recognition programs to 

■ailnize human potential. 

The Argument 

The history of problems in operationalizing a focus on people in 
organizations should come as no surprise. In fact, the knowledge base in 
organizational studies is filled with contradictions that create confusion for 
administrators and other organizational participants. Administrators are 
regularly and routinely presented with choices that conflict. Each choice can 
be argued to be good on some grounds. But, some choices are responsive to the 
needs, values, and preferences of Individuals; others are responsive to 
collective organizational purposes. More importantly, eaiwcially Indesigning 
and implementing recognition programs, the choice makes a difference. To 
support this point, consider the paradoxical choice options imbedded in the 
organizational literature about: 

• Control (retention of critical choice, preference, and Judgment 

activities at the apex of the organization) and its operational 
counterpart. I.e., Accountability (systematic efforts to ensure 
individual and group productivity) 

AND 

• Empowerment (individual autonomy and achievement, choice activity by 

organizational participants, shared power and rewards) and its 
operational counterpart, i.e.. Efficacy (reinforcement of the 
creativity, productivity, and commitment of the individual). 
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Control and accountability . The standard view of control in 
organizations was expressed by Daft: "A basic assuiptlon underlying 
organization theory is the need for managers to control the organization" 
(1986, p. 28). Traditional organizational studies raise questions about 
control, but do not challenge this basic assumption. Instead, the questions 
raised relate to types of control (e.g., tight or loose) and lechanisas of 
control (e.g., ©valuation systems, management by objectives). Typical? y, the 
answers to control questions are framed in terms of organizational 
characteristics. For exaitple, organizations of large size, routine 
technology, infrequent Innovation, and certain environments are likely to 
reflect tight control througliout a centralized, bureaucratic structure 
employing rational, analytic decision making processes. Loose control is 
associated with uncertain environments, nonroutlne technology, small size, 
frequent innovation, and trial and error decision making. 

Control is usually described at two levels, organizational and 
individual. Organizational control refers to the activities of top management 
in setting goals, monitoring productivity, evaluating and providing feedback 
to subunlts. In schools, these activities may take the form of "wall charts" 
comparing student achievement ccross schools or school districts or 
centralized specification of the components of local school improvement plans. 
Control of individuals involves some output or productivity records and/or 
direct observations of employees on-the-job. In schools, these activities may 
take the form of administrative involvement in clinical supervision models or 
the setting of job targets. The necessity of administrative control at both 
levels is assumed in traditional organizational studies. 

la; 
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The necessity of adninistrative control is also assumed in nuch of the 
recent literature regarding instructionally effective schools. Strong 
administrative leadership and the unambiguous selection of school goals 
presume that tightening control in schools is a necessary feature of school 
improvement. 

Accountability is the operational counterpart of control. Accountability 
refers specifically to systematic efforts to ensure organizational and 
individual productivity. At the organlatlonal level, public schools are 
currently being subjected to a revival of Interest in establishing mechanisms 
to guarantee specific outcomes and to seek out nonproducers. A focus on 
organizational accountability ultimately turns inward to a focus on Individual 
accountability. Thus, state legislatures and local boards of education are 
instituting policies that require attainment of specified standards for 
progress across grades and schools and allow for inter-district and inter- 
state comparison of educational attainment. The current interest in 
accountability has become linked to a general commitment of the American 
^.aople to the importance of Individual and institutional competition and 
responsiveness. Consequently., the efforts to ensure accountability require 
that some administrators, teachers and students be designated losers; others 
are designated winners. The popular belief, supported by traditional 
organizational studies, is that competition creates the conditions necessary 
to Increase organizational and individual productivity. Clearly, 
accountability Is Integral to traditional organizational thought. 

The building blocks or key components of some recognition programs are 
grounded in traditional beliefs about control and accountability. Such 
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programs are argued to enhance organizational effectiveness because they 
direct the sutxsrdlnate's attention to the range of goals, values, and 
preferences cherished by the "organization." Recognition programs become a 
■echanisn to: 

* specify conditions and outcomes defined as important by and for the 

organization; 

* direct the attention of employees to those conditions and outcomes; 

* provide organizational reinforcement to the individuals who reinforce 

the organization's preferences and directions. 

Mote that control Is retained at the mpei of the organization. Control 
in this eonteit is not defined narrowly to mean mindless autocracy or heavy- 
handed centralization. Rather, control includes participatory management and 
strategic planning. Regardless of the broader definition, administrators 
establish goals, operationalize their attainment (i.e., design interventions 
or a plan of implementation), monitor operations, and evaluate outcomes 
precisely because they assume that in most organizations, most of the time, 
preferences are well-defined and the technology to attain them is clear. 

Recognition programs based on competition are mechanisms of control and 
accountability. The notion is that "iflmilng the game" is such a powerful 
intervention that organizational participants will sacrifice their own goals, 
preferences, and values for those of the organization. The drive to win 
becomes a subtle form of control and accountability. The rules of the game 
are clear, measureabl?, and understood by the players. The few, not the many, 
are sorted out for reward. Recognition programs based on selectivity increase 
competition. Selectivity and competition create rewards that seem 
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unattainable to sone, encourage isolation, hinder cooperation, and foster 
negative staff relationships (Johnson, 1984, p. 16). 

Practitioners and theorists have repeatedly challenged the utility of 
these perspectives, noting the negative consequences of these assunptions and 
preferences. The alternative proposed in the contemporary organizational 
literature involves the diffusion of control and the iaportance of the 
individual's contribution. 

EBpowerBent and efficacy . Control liilts the ability of the organization 
to act, react, and respond to changing conditions, including new knowledge and 
proven innovations. Support for the diffusion of control throughout the 
organization is rooted in two assuiptlons: (1) that problei solving and 
innovation are best handled closest to the point of effective action; and (2) 
that in Mst organizations, most of the time, preferences are probleaatic and 
the technology to attain preferred ends is unclear (Cohen, March, and Olsen, 
1982). There is an alternative to controlling, tough-minded management; the 
alternative recognizes the ambiguity and complexity of organizational life. 
Managers who make decisions might well view that function somewhat 
less as a process of deduction or a process of political 
negotiation, anrl somewhat more as a process of gently upsetting 
preconceptions of what the organization is doing. (March and Olsen, 
1976, p. 80) 

Trading-off control presumes that an organization is populated by 
skilled, committed people, and a directive, interventionist management stance 
squanders the available human resources. Solutions, ideas, and potential new 
futures are believed to exist in abundant supply in the expertise, activities, 
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and Ingenuity of organizational lenbers. Naim^ers act in ways that ■oblllze 
strengthSf increase the capacities of individuals to enhance organizational 
effectiveness t and entertain alternative, plaiisible futures « 

The strategy to operationallze thXs XacUltatlve style is empowerment. 
Kanter (1983) defined eapowerient as aaklng organizational power tools lore 
widely accessible to organizational participants. These power tools are: 
Supplies of three '*basic coMOdi ties'* that oan be Invested in 
action: inforiation (data, technical knowledge, political 
Intelligence, eipertlse); resources (funds, aaterial, space, tiae); 
and support (endorsing, backing, approval, legltaaacy). (Kanter, 
1983t p. 159) 

The result of doing that Is to crease personal autonoay in decisions of 
preference, choice, and Judgaent. lanter (19S3) noted that, as control Is 
relaxed, innovative responses by workgroups and individuals will increase. 
Eapowerment encourages innovation eversrwhere in the organization. Initiative 
for action and freedoa of choice are aoved away from the organization's 
aanagerial center. 

Related to issues of eapowernent are strategies for reinforcing the 
creativity, productivity, and coroaitaent of the individual, i.e., promoting 
individual efficacy. (lOOd schools and school districts are portrayed in the 
organizational literature as J>elng populated toy confident people who exhibit 
both personal and institutional efficacy. Eaployees believe they can 
successfully coaplete their own work tasks, are iaportant to the organization, 
and can Influence what happens in the organization. This sense of efficacy 
translates into pride and conitBent to the organization: 
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There is eiotional and value couitaent between person and 
organization; people feel that they 'belong' to a leaningful entity 
^ and can realize cherished values by their contributions. (Kanter, 

1983, p. 149) 

The relationship between efficacy and effectiveness is arwed on several 
H grounds: 

1. Shared expectations for success reduce the sense of risk that iiedes 

organizational innovation; 
^ 2. A shared sense of personal efficacy translates into a belief that the 

organization is effective and support the establishient and 

■aintenance of a strong, positive organizational culture; 
^ 3. A personal sense of efficacy alloKS Individuals to assuie greater 

responsibility for their own work and reduces the burden of close 

supervision. 

^ Mechanisms to enhance the individual's sense of efficacy conflict head on 

with organizational eaphases on accountability. Why is there a conflict 
between a sense of self-effectiveness and organizational efforts to evaluate 
^ perforiance? There is a separate body of evidence which indicates that the 

assessaent of perforaance by self is slightly off the norial curve: 

In a recent psychological study when a randoa saaple of male adults 
^ were asked to rank themselves on "the ability to get along with 

others," all subjects, ICO percent, put themselves in the top half 
of the population. Sixty percent rated themselves in the top 10 
^ percent of the population, and a full 25 percent ever so humbly 

thought they were in the top 1 percent of the population. In a 
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parallel finding, 70 percent rated thettselves in the top quartile in 
leadership; only 2 percent felt they were below average as leaders. 
Finally, in an area in which self -t;<^cept ion should be hard, for aost 
■ales at least, 60 percent said they H^r? in the top quartile of 
athletic ability; only 6 percent said they were below average. 
(Peters and Waterian, 1982, pp. 56-57) 
In suoarizing the research froi business and industry, Lawler (1981) noted 
that individuals tend to overestiaate their own perforiance and underestiaate 
the perfonunce of others. These differences beooae a source of 
dissatisfaction about the evaluation systea and the Job. 

This Is the rub. If people are consisUintly under-evaluated, they can 
only aake sense out of the eiperlence by denying the validity of the 
evaluation on soee grounds, i.e., the criteria, the process, the skill of the 
evaluator. To the extent that an evaluation systea distinguishes clearly 
aaong enployees on the basis of the contributions of each (i.e., to the extent 
that it serves the option of accountability) , it will fail to increase 
individual efficacy. An evaluation systea can be devised to support efficacy. 
Under such a systen, everyone should be above average and aost of those rated 
should be in the top quartile of the population. This systea will, of course, 
fail to aeet the criterion of accountability. Froa the position of the 
adainistrator, the options are in conflict. 

The building blocks or key coaponents of soae recognition prograas are 
grounded in the alternative beliefs about the iaportance of eapoweraent and 
individual efficacy. Such recognition prograas are argued to enhance 
individual effectiveness because they diffuse control throughout the 
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organization and increase opportunities for individuals in ways that expand 
pockets of strength and responsiveness in schools and school districts. 
Recognition programs becoae a lechanisn to: 

» uncover conditions and outcoies defined as laportant by and for the 
individuals working at the technical core of the school; 

• capitalize on the diverse skills and talents of individuals in 

responding to short and long- ten challenges within the school; 

* create prlnary workgroups of involved and inforied individuals to 

discover and tryout innovative responses to probleis confronting the 
school or school district. 

The Choices 

Mote that a paradox has developed. Adainistrators are faced with a 
strategic choice option, i.e., foster control and ensure accountability, or 
diffuse control and support the ingenuity, creativity, skills, and coamitnent 
of individuals. The conflict between the choices is apparent, but the choices 
are not easy or slaple. For exaaple, observers, including Kanter, are 
disturbed by the consequences of trading-off control: 

Unlimited circulation of power in an organization without focus 
would lean that no one would ever get anything done beyond a saall 
range of actions that people can carry out by theaselves. Besides, 
the very idea of infinite power circulation sounds to soae of us 
like a systea out of control, unguided» in which anybody can start 
nearly anything. (And probably finish alaost nothing.) Thus, the 
last key to successful aanagewent innovation is to see how power 
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gets pulled out of circulation and focused long enough to permit 
project coipletion. But here we find an organizational dileauia. 
Soie of the focusing conditions are contrary to the circulating 
conditions, alaost by definition. (Kanter, 1983, pp. 171-172) 
The dilena is clear, but Kanter is surely wrong about the solution. The 
whole notion of eipowerient is so frightening to those of us in organizations 
that even enpowenwnt tools are legitlaated by reference to the language of 
control, e.g., Quality Control Circles. In fact, eapoweraent and control 
represent conflictual choice options. Individuals foster one and tolerate the 
other. The election of which is which influences nrkedly the nature of the 
organization. 

Does the choice lake a difference in the design and lipleaentation of 
recognition programs? Certainly. Returning to the arguaents in the beginning 
of this paper, adninistrators cannot continue with inpunity to trade-off the 
individual for soae blurred collectivity. Argyris (1971) argued explicitly 
that "aanapement nay have based the aake-up of the organizational world on 
incorrect assumptions about human behavior** (p. 10). The make-up of that 
organizational world includes control and intervention and accountability. 
Like most organizations, schools and school districts are filled with 
mechanisms of control and intervention and accountability. The mechanisms 
noticeably absent from most organizations, including schools and school 
districts, are those that provide some means of recognizing the contributions 
of individuals. Recognition programs built on beliefs about empowerment and 
individual efficacy fill that void. Such programs provide vehicles for 
operationalizing advice emerging from contemporary organizational studies abut 
**productivity through people." 
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Maximizing Hunan Potential 

The real challenge of leadership Is discovering vmat people do right and 
couiunlcatlng that to then regularly and visibly. Concentrating on 
achievement facilitates achieveient. Paying attention to ''productivity 
through people** leans: 

* Believing that lost people in the organization * aost of the tlie, want 

to do a good Job and wllli If given a reasonable opportunity; 

* Conunicatiog high, but achievable t expectations for perforiance based 

on shared conitients; 

* Opening opportunities for Job and role diversity and proaotion to high 

producers; 

* Increasing the opportunities for frequent positive reinforceaent froa 

peers and super ordinates; 

* Increasing the number of celebrations surrounding good performance. 
Much of the literature on the utility of various incentive systems for 

administrators and teachers is applicable to a discussion of the narrower 
initiative represented by recognition programs. Experience with Incentive 
systems in and outside of education and evidence from research and evaluation 
of such systems are sufficient to justify a number of generalizations: 

* Recognition programs provide a much needed mechanism for acknowledging 

the good work of good teachers. 

* To the extent that they are highly selective, distribute rewards 

narrowly, and are based on individual competition, recognition 
programs will increase isolation and decrease collegiality. 
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* To the extent that they acknowledge diverse activities of a fiide range 

of staff, recognition programs are lore likely to foster positive 
dilates. 

* Recognition prograas are unlikely aechanlsas for triggering 

organizational refers. Rather, they succeed in successful schools. 

* Recognition programs are not powerful enough Initiatives to directly 

iapact the wide range of staff prcductivity issues. Coaprehensive 
personnel developaent systaw, of which recognition prograws are a 
part, need to address the variety of concerns surrounding recrultwent, 
rttantion, and inersasad productivity of the professional staff of 
schools and school districts. 
Recognition prograas aost likely to sake a difference for the 
professional staff trade-off control and accountability for eapoweraent and 
efficacy. Clark, Lotto, and Astuto (1984, pp. 64»66) noted several 
characteristics of effective educational organizations based on a synthesis of 
the school inproveaent and instructionally effective schools research. The 
following factors, adapted from that suaaary, represent an inventory worth 
considering before developing and laplenenting recognition prograns: 

1. Coaaltaent and focus . Good schools and school systeas project a 
ralson d'etre. People know what they are doing and what they do well. 
They are organizations with a sense of theaselves. Recognition 
prograas should recognize and build upon this sense of identity in 
areas or of productivity and eicellence. 

2. Expectations . In good educational organizations, staff project a 
high self-efficacy and hold high expectations for theaselves and 
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others In the organization. Teachers believe that theix their 
colleagues can teach. Teachers expect principals to per fori and 
principals are surprised by evidence of low productivity. Teachers 
expect administrators to reward productivity and to be productive. 
Recognition prograas should be based on these widely-held beliefs 
about effectiveness broadly distributed throughout the school. 
Action . People In good organizations do things. They have a bias 
for action, a procllvitjr for success, and a sense of opportunisa. 
Effective organizations proaote trial and error. Recognition 
prograas need to Mve beyond support fior preatnt and stable versions 
of the work of the organization. They need to tolerate trlalp with 
plausible new futures. 

Leadership . Good organizations have leaders spread throughout the 
organization. Designated leadership positions are held by 
individuals who are active, connitted, and frequently charisiatic. 
But these organizations are also distinguishable because they spawn 
priaary workgroups and individuals who are leaders by exaaple. 
Recognition prograas need to be devised that recognize all the 
"doers" in the organization. 

Cliaate . Successful educational organizations work for all the 
people in the organization. Certainly they work for students. 
Equally laportantly, they work for teachers and adainistrators, too. 
Good schools are good places to live and work for everyone. 
Recognition prograas need to be constructed that support, not conflict 
with, a positive school cliaate. Coapetition in recognition prograas 
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Hill, of course, reduce colleglallty and fight against the 
development of a positive clliate. 
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